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Credit Classes Are Going Strong! 


155 in New Orleans Class 


New Orleans has an enthusiastic credit 
class numbering 155 students. Of this num 
ber, 130 were present at the second meeting 
January 30, when the photograph at the left 
was taken. 

A cross-section of the student body is very 
interesting. The enrollments included 1 
store manager, 42 credit managers, 22 assist- 
ant credit managers, 66 credit clerks, 9 book 
keepers, 8 stenographers and 7 miscellaneous. 
Department stores are best represented, with 
35 students, while the petroleum industry 
comes next with 22. Finance comes third 
with 20, furniture fourth with 18, and public 
utilities fifth with 14 students. 





Vancouver—Canada’s 
Largest Class 


In addition to all the other qualifica- 
tions listed on the front cover of this 
issue, Vancouver, B. C., also has the 
honor of having the largest retail credit 
class in the Dominion of Canada. There 
were actually 82 students enrolled at the 
time this photograph was taken although 
only 51 were present. 





Appleton’s Class Is Held in Co- 
operation With Local 
Vocational School 


Appleton, Wis., has a very enthusiastic 
credit class, sponsored jointly by the Apple- 
ton Vocational School and the Appleton 
Credit Exchange. Average attendance at the 
past four weekly sessions has run about 60. 
The photograph at the left shows the third 
weekly session. 

The textbook for this school (as for all 
schools shown on this page) is Retail Credit 
Fundamentals, which is published by the Na- 
tional Association and was written especially 
for the Association’s credit educational courses 
by Dr. Clyde William Phelps of the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga. 





Schenectady’s Class 


Schenectady, N. Y., has a going credit class, 
sponsored by the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Schenectady. Sixty textbooks have 
been purchased, indicating an enrollment of 
approximately that number. “This picture,” 
wrote Miss Laura E. Grigoliet, Secretary, 
“does not include everyone as some came in 
late and the weather was so bad that some 
did not show up at all.” 

If you are interested in starting a credit 
class in your community, write the National 
Retail Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo., for full information. 
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HOW 
CREDIT MANAGERS 
IN THESE 4 CITIES 

CUT THEIR 
BAD DEBT LOSSES 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


In Detroit collection percentages 
rose in two years by 20 to 25 points 
to a high average which has since 
been maintained. Credit sales have 
consistently shown a greater in- 
crease than total business of the 
stores each year since the new 
credit policy was adopted. 


Collection percentages 
higher than ever before 


In Dayton the new policy resulted 
in such a speeding up of collec- 
tions that collection percentages 
of the stores within two months 
showed a higher average than they 
had ever reached before, and there 
were no adverse effects upon sales 
volume. 

In Cincinnati credit managers 
reduced bookkeeping and collec- 
tion costs, cut bad debt losses, and 
decreased theexpense of their stores 
for interest on capital tied up in 
receivables. 


Good record through 


depression years 


In Minneapolis the control per 
showed its worth during the de- 
pression years when the average 
collection percentage of the de- 


pore stores fell only slightly 
rom 64.2 per cent in 1930 to 62.04 
per cent in 1933, and was 65 per 
cent in 1937. 


What to do 


How did credit managers get these 
results? What was the alley they 
adopted to such advantage? Dr. 
Phelps gives the answer in his new 
book *‘A Community Credit Con- 
trol Policy.”’ In this book he tells 
how a community credit control 
policy turns slow accounts into 
prompt paying customers. In your 
city such a policy should produce 
results as profitable as those 
already obtained in other com- 
munities. This book tells how to 
create the policy and how to 
carry it out. 

Household Finance has pub- 
lished *‘A Community Credit Con- 
trol Policy’’ as a 
contribution to 
better credit 
methods. You 
may obtain a 
copy without 
obligation. Why 
don’t you send 
the coupon for 
it now? 


A CommOenITY 
CecerT conTag. 


pour 





See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” 
at the New York World’s Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


"Doctor of Family Finances” 


. .. one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 241 branches in 153 cities 
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Household Finance Corporation 


Dept. CW-4, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me free copy of ‘‘A Community Credit Control Policy." 
This request places me under no obligation. 
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By L. S. CROWDER 
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Why You Should Attend the San Francisco 
Convention 


HE 27th Annual Convention of the National 

Retail Credit Association will convene at the 

Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 20. There will be four constructive and 
interesting morning sessions and three afternoons 
will be devoted to group meetings participated in 
by credit executives and others representing the 
following: Department Stores; Men’s Wear, 
Women’s Wear and Shoe Stores; Automotive; 
Furniture; Electrica! Appliances and Musical In- 
struments; Jewelry; Industrial Banking and Fi- 
nance; Petroleum; Dairies; Public Utilities; Ice 
and Fuel; Groceries and Meats; Stationery and 
Printing; and Hospitals. 

Many questions concerning important retail 
credit problems will be asked and answered. Credit 
Department operating costs and the importance of 
controlling such expenses will be given considera- 
tion. There will be a discussion of the subject 
from all angles, based on costs of member stores 
in the thirteen N. R. C. A. Districts (United States 
and Canada) and by credit volume classification. 

The retailer, as well as his manager of credit 
sales, should be fully informed as to how others 
are meeting their credit problems, many of which 
confront retailers everywhere, regardless of type 
of business or volume of the store. 

This Association, in its 27 years of existence, has 
worked indefatigably for credit cooperation, credit 
education and credit improvement. The impor- 
tant part credit plays in modern retailing has been 
stressed many times and every alert credit execu- 
tive is vitally concerned in the potentialities of this 
great force which, properly controlled, is the 
builder of profitable sales. 

There will be presented to the Convention by 
an outstanding Referee in Bankruptcy from the 
Pacific Northwest, the advantages to credit grant- 
ers of Chapter XIII of the new Bankruptcy Act, 
which concerns the amortization of debts of wage 
earners. It will be shown how, under this Chap- 
ter, credit granters, through the initiative and co- 
operation of their credit executives, can success- 
fully salvage millions of dollars annually, the 
greater portion of which would otherwise remain 
uncollected. 

As in the past, there will be group meeting dis- 
cussions of the following or kindred subjects: 


1. The importance of taking an intelligent ap- 
plication and explaining to the applicant for credit 
the store’s credit policies and credit terms. 

2. Why the obtaining of a credit report on every 
applicant for credit increases the store’s profit. 

3. To what extent it is advisable to enforce a 
strict collection policy. 

(a) Does such a policy build sales and reduce bad debt 
losses ? 


4. Has the coupon book for budget sales proved 
economical in eliminating bookkeeping operations? 


(a) Has it proved successful in controlling certain 
types of monthly charge accounts ? 


5. Has the 1-2-3 Month Plan, without a carry- 
ing charge, diverted any appreciable amount of 
cash and monthly charge account business? 


(a) Has the plan had any effect on the promptness of 
payment of monthly charge account customers ? 


6. Have credit conditions improved in cities 
having Community Credit Policies? 

(a) What can be done to bring about a broader adop- 
tion of such policies as to terms, both open credit and in- 
stallment, and carrying charges? 

(b) What has been the reaction of customers ? 


(c) Have such policies resulted in increased collec- 
tions and sales? 


7. What has been done to build sales with pres- 
ent customers? 


(a) Direct mail credit sales promotion. 
(b) Personal contact or by telephone. 
(c) Employees’ contests. 

(d) Other plans. 


Many other subjects will be discussed and the 
correct solutions reached at the group meetings of 
the respective lines. There will be an interchange 
of many worth-while ideas—ideas that will pay 
handsome dividends. Have your Manager of 
Credit Sales attend this most important credit sales 
conference and broaden his knowledge of credit 
technique and procedure. It will enable him to 
serve you more efficiently and profitably in the 
future. 

One idea alone may prove worth to you many 
times the cost of the trip. 
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The Effect of Governmental Fiscal Policies 
On the Standard of Living 


By GILBERT J. McCURDY* 
President, McCurdy & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


word a political speech. No political party, to my 

knowledge, has as yet acquired a monopoly of 
sound economic thinking. Members of all parties, ac- 
tuated as they frequently are by highly commendable mo- 
tives, have nevertheless been led into courses of action that 
have defeated their own ends. 

I take it for granted that you men and women are not 
all of the same political faith; but I take it for granted 
also that each and every one of us is vitally interested in 
the common good. This interest is not wholly unselfish 
on our part, for retailers, in common with industrialists 
and others, are dependent for their own prosperity upon 
the well-being of the rank and file of our citizens. 

Let us turn, then, to an examination of the govern- 
mental fiscal situation in its relation to the standard of 
living. We Americans have been accustomed to think of 
the standard of living as something that could move only 
in one direction, rising year by year to constantly higher 
levels. We enjoy in this country the ownership of so high 
a proportion of the material goods of this world that the 
American standard of living has long been the envy of all. 

For this we have the ambition, the energy, and the fore- 
sight of our forefathers to thank. Rugged self-reliance 
was perhaps the primary American characteristic, and the 
American system of government was set up to provide 
only the minimum of essential services, at the minimum 
cost. Economy in government and the necessity for bal- 
anced budgets were virtues concerning which there was no 
dispute. As recently as a quarter-century ago, the total 
cost of local, state, and federal governments amounted to 
less than 7 per cent of the total national income, and the 
national debt was only a billion dollars. 


| ET me say at the outset that this is in no sense of the 


Today, after twenty-five years, during which the func- 
tions of government have been gradually, but almost con- 
tinually increased without regard to the capacity of the 
people to pay, the total tax bill for local, state, and fed- 
eral governments amounts to 25 per cent of the total na- 
tional income; the total cost of government exceeds 30 
per cent of the total national income; almost all govern- 
mental units are staggering under heavy debts, and the 
national debt is at an all-time high that will within the 
year approach the legal limit of forty-five billion dollars. 
Interest on the national debt, amounting at extremely low 
rates to over one billion dollars, is larger than the total 
debt a quarter-century ago; and the item of debt service 
alone in local, state, and federa] budgets is now requiring 
as large a proportion of the national income as the total 
cost of government exacted twenty-five years ago. 

Nor is there any indication that we have reached the 
peak and that the cost of government is to be stabilized 
even at its present high level. Take, for example, the 


*An address before our Second District Conference, Rochester, 
N. Y., February 20 and 21, 1939. 
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city of Rochester—a better than average community with 
better than average industries, better than average in- 
comes, better than average government. Our city budget 
for the coming year contemplates total expenditures of 
twenty-eight million dollars, of which roughly sixteen 
millions are to be raised by the local real estate tax, nine 
millions by taxes levied by the state and returned to the 
community, and three and one-fourth millions by borrow- 
ing money that will have to be repaid out of the income 
of future years. Just 58 per cent of the sixteen-million- 
dollar real estate tax is devoted to the current cost of 
government. The remaining 42 per cent, amounting to 
seven million dollars, is required for debt service, the 
penalty of living on borrowed money in the past. 

Our city government is concerned particularly at pres- 
ent with the cost of home relief, amounting all told to five 
million dollars. Yet it is worthy of particular note that 
debt service accounts for an even larger sum—40 per cent 
larger, to be exact. In spite of all this, the budget is out 
of balance by over 10 per cent, and three and one-fourth 
millions must be borrowed to provide sufficient funds. 

The budget of the great state of New York, according 
to the Governor’s budget message, cannot be balanced 
except by levying new taxes to the extent of sixty-four 
million dollars—about 15 per cent of the record expendi- 
tures of $411,000,000. Sixty million dollars, an approxi- 
mately equal amount, is budgeted for home relief. But 
again it is particularly significant that debt service items 
in the budget account for almost as much, amounting to 
$54,800,000. The State’s net debt on the first of last 
January amounted to $522,000,000—but this is only the 
beginning— 

If the legislature should authorize the borrowing of all 
of the funds to which the people of the state have given 
their consent at the last election, there will be added to 
the debt of the state of New York the huge additional 
sum of $537,500,000. 

The fiscal situation of the federal government is, of 
course, by far the worst; for there no longer remains the 
slightest pretense of attempting to live within the ability 
of the present generation to pay. Carefree spending has 
become a virtue in itself, piling deficit upon deficit with 
no regard to the staggering burden that will be ours and 
our children’s for many years to come. 

But, you say, what has this to do with the standard of 
living? Are not these expenditures all necessary to main- 
tain our standards on a higher plane? 

Do they not tend to raise the standard of living of the 
under-privileged ? Not without cost, perhaps, but surely 
not at their own cost? Is not this vast governmental 
structure maintained for the benefit of the great mass of 
the people at the expense of the rich? 

So, indeed, we have been told; and it is upon exactly 
this theory that function after function has been added by 








the various governmental units to provide additional serv- 
ices and facilities intended for the common good. 


So it would seem, when we consider the income tax, 
that rises from a minimum of 4 per cent to a maximum of 
79 per cent, or the estate tax, starting at 2 per cent and 
graduated upward, in accordance with the size of the 
estate, to a maximum of 70 per cent. Under such a sys- 
tem of taxation, it would seem that the cost of govern- 
ment must surely be borne by the very rich. Extravagant 
as governmental expenditures may be, how can they have 
anything but a beneficial effect upon the standard of liv- 
ing of the average man? 

Let us see, then, how much truth there is in the idea 
that the cost of government is paid by the rich. First of 
all, we must remind ourselves that the total cost of gov- 
ernment in this country is now in the neighborhood of 
twenty billions of dollars—a sum in excess of 30 per cent 
of the income of all of the people, from whatever source 
derived. Our national income, all told, in 1938 amounted 
to a little over sixty-four billions of dollars, including the 
total value of salaries and wages, interest and dividends, 
business profits, the proceeds of the toil of farmers, miners, 
factory workers, salesmen, professional men, business men, 
and the income of the idle rich. 


How shall we define the rich? How large must a 
man’s income be to make him rich? Shall we say $10,- 
000 a year? Let us see how large a part of the total in- 
comes of all individuals having incomes of $10,000 or 
more would be required to pay the cost of government. 
The latest available figures give the total incomes of all 
such individuals at a little less than $6,000,000,000—not 
enough, if the entire amount were to be confiscated, to 
pay even one-third of the total cost of government. 

So we shall have to re-define the rich. Let us consider 
the somewhat larger group of those whose incomes amount 
to from $5,000 to $10,000 per annum. If we take every 
dollar earned by this important group of our citizens, we 
shall have a little less than three billion dollars more. 

Now, it is evident, of course, that we cannot and will 
not confiscate the entire income of every individual in this 
country whose annual income exceeds $5,000. But even 
if we could, we should then have barely enough to pay 
the expenditures of the federal government alone—less 
than half the cost of local, state, and federal governments 
combined. 

Shall we go farther down the line? If we do, we shall 
see that it would be necessary to confiscate the entire in- 
come of every citizen of the nation whose annual income 
was of a sufficient size to warrant an income tax report to 
the federal government to secure a sum large enough to 
pay the total cost of government in this country for a 
single year. “That would include all married men whose 
incomes exceed $2,500 and all single men earning $1,500 
or more. And even then, we might fall a billion dollars 
short: 


What, then, of the theory that the cost of government 
concerns only the rich? Fortunate, if true; but govern- 
ment cannot spend so large a proportion of the total na- 
tional income without exacting its toll from the income 
of even the lowliest of its citizens. True it is, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt so wisely said so short a time ago: “Taxes 
are paid in the sweat of every man that labors.” He might 
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well have added that excessive governmental expenditures 
bear most heavily upon those least able to pay. 

We have seen, then, that the cost of government is now 
so high in relation to national income that, regardless of 
the system of taxation, the load must inevitably be borne, 
in large part, by the rank and file of the people. Stand- 
ards of living, not alone of the well-to-do, but of the mass 
of the people, have become subject to the drain of govern- 
mental extravagance. Future standards of living have 
been mortgaged by enormously increased burdens of gov- 
ernmental debt. Are these debts to be paid? Yes, they 
must surely be paid, “in the sweat of every man that 
labors,” and at the cost of the standard of living of our- 
selves, our children, and our children’s children. 

But another phase of our economy must be explored be- 
fore we shall have seen the full significance of the spend- 
ing policy and its effect on the standard of living. 
Through what means have we achieved the constantly ris- 
ing standard of living of former years? Can we not in- 
voke the same means now to overcome present handicaps 
and start us once more upon an upward trend? Time will 
not permit me to do more than skim the surface of this 
important phase of the situation; but it is helpful to recall 
the thrifty habits of our forefathers. We shall see then 
that the great advance in the American standard of living 
has come from the accumulation of capital and its employ- 
ment in productive enterprise. 

Our workmen have been abundantly provided out of 
the savings of the American people with the tools of 
capital. These tools have enabled them to multiply the 
productivity of their labor, bringing down the cost to 
within the means of the masses, at the same time increas- 
ing the rewards of the workers. Real wages in this coun- 
try are many times the real wages of those working under 
any other system on the face of the globe. And back of 
each worker in productive industry is an average accumu- 
lation of $10,000 of capital, without which our standard 
of living cannot be maintained. 

Now the number of employable workers in this coun- 
try is not constant, but increases at the rate of nearly one 
million per year. This rate of increase will probably les- 
sen, due to the falling birth rate and other causes, but since 
1929 the number has increased by ten million, and it is 
for this reason that the problem of unemployment is still 
so acute. 

Let us see what this means in terms of the capital re- 
quired to put these men to work—to work, that is, at 
productive enterprise that will afford them a continuing, 
self-supporting job. We have seen that the average capita! 
required for each worker amounts to $10,000, and it 
follows that, to absorb in productive employment a million 
new workers each year, we must accumulate and invest 
$10,000,000,000 of new capital each year. This we found 
it possible to do in the golden twenties—in 1929, the new 
capital invested in industry was eleven billion dollars— 
about 14 per cent of the national income of that year. But 
then the total cost of government was less than 14 per 
cent of the national income, and there were vast sums 
available for the savings of the people. 

Now, the cost of government has more than doubled in 
its relation to national income. What might have become 
new capital has been spent by government to provide tem- 
porary purchasing power, and the new capital actually 
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provided in the past year has amounted to only half a 
billion dollars—enough to provide the tools of productive 
employment for only 50,000 men. Even today, productive 
capital might still be increased were it not for taxing 
policies that drive the funds of the well-to-do out of 
productive enterprise into tax-exempt government bonds 
to provide for the excessive governmental spending that 
will but aggravate the difficulties of the situation. 

No man of means can be expected to subject his funds 
to the hazards of business investment in the unequal part- 
nership with government prescribed by the present in- 
come tax law. He must even, on the contrary, be ex- 
pected to withdraw a large share of his funds from produc- 
tive enterprise as best he may, for investment in govern- 
ment bonds, in order that his heirs may be able to retain 
the balance after paying inheritance taxes at the current 
rates. 


Business during 1937 had recovered sufficiently to em- 
ploy fully as many workers as had been employed in 1929. 
But the millions of new workers were in large part still 
unprovided for, and the billions of new capital necessary 
for their productive employment must be saved and in- 
vested before we can expect them to enjoy a standard of 
living better than that provided by the level of relief. 

We have not yet touched upon the most important fac- 
tor of all—the human resources of the nation—the effect 
of the character of the people upon their standard of liv- 
ing—and the effect of present governmental policies upon 
the character of our people. 


My father, born on a farm in the north of Ireland, 
came to this country in the seventies, fired with energy 
and ambition and the will to succeed. Starting with noth- 
ing, he worked the long hours that were customary in 
those days, spent less than he earned, and accumulated his 
savings until he was able to go into business for himself. 
Income taxes were unheard of in those days. He worked 
hard, and prospered, and what he earned was his. Year 
by year, his business grew, and with it the number of those 
that prospered with him. 

For no man, mark you, can achieve any measure of 
success, without the collateral success in greater or less 
degree of those whom he has gathered around him. That 
is the very essence of the American system. The energy, 
the ambition, the will to succeed of a single man may pro- 
vide a higher standard of living not alone for him, but 
for many others also. So it is highly important that the 
will to succeed be kept alive, that the fires of ambition be 
kindled, that the energies of our people be given free rein 
with the minimum of check and hindrance. 

Today, perhaps, if the immigration quota has not al- 
ready been filled, other young men may reach these shores, 
fired with the same energy and ambition that actuated my 
father in the days of his youth. They will find a far dif- 
ferent scene, further advanced in a multitude of ways than 
the scene of the seventies. Their material advantages will 
be many fold those that awaited my father. Yet their 
paths will be filled with obstacles far more difficult to 
overcome. If they can get a job, they will have short 
hours at a high rate of pay; they will have unemployment 
insurance and old-age insurance; they will have the pro- 
tection of the Wages and Hours Administration and the 
National Labor Relations Board. They will be taught 
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that their standard of living is a concern of the govern- 
ment. 

They will learn, also, that if they should achieve a sub- 
stantial measure of success, their income taxes will grow 
by leaps and bounds; and that, if they should be able, in 
spite of the income taxes, to accumulate an inheritance for 
their children, their heirs must pay dearly for the privilege 
of inheriting the fruits of their labors. How long will 
their ambition last? How far will their energies carry 
them along the pathway of success ? 

Present governmental policies, intended though they 
are to improve the lot of the underprivileged citizen, are 
sapping the energies of the people; they are weakening the 
character of our human resources, upon which we must 
ultimately depend for the progress of the nation. 

But the situation is not without hope. More and more 
of the people are beginning to realize the truth, and it is 
not too late to turn the tide in the other direction. The 
tide of excessive governmental expenditures must surely 
be turned while there is still time, or we shall be swamped 
with a load of debt that will set back the standard of liv- 
ing for a generation. That is the greatest danger, and we 
must demand at all costs that the governmental budgets 
be balanced without further borrowing. To achieve this 
end, we must be willing to forego governmental services, 
and we must demand that the functions performed by 
government be reduced. We must be willing to bear 
heavy loads of taxation, but we must demand that the 
forms of taxation be more visible to the average man, and 
that the load be gradually reduced. 

The seriousness of the situation is well indicated by the 
fact that in twenty-three states of the Union, the taxing 
authorities have been driven to adopt that politically un- 
popular device known as the sales tax, the last resource of 
the politician capable of producing a substantial revenue. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
“Der 


Cincinnati Credit Women’s Club Year Old 


The Cincinnati Credit Women’s Club of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, although just starting on its second year, is fast be- 
coming a live-wire organization. At its recent “Birthday 





Dinner,” the new officers shown in the photograph were 
elected. Reading from left to right, they are Pauline 
Riley, President; Signa Hopewell, Secretary; Virginia 
Boehner, Vice-President; and Clara Gutzwiller, Treas- 
urer. 








NTERVIEWING the applicant is a procedure car- 

ried out by practically every retail credit establish- 

ment in the country, and yet I sometimes wonder how 
many of us fully realize how vital this phase of credit 
work really is, and what wonderful possibilities exist in 
this many times altogether too brief interview. 

It has been my observation, over the past fifteen years 
of department store credit work, that the average person 
taking credit applications is prone to fall into a more or 
less (usually more) methodical manner of asking his 
questions. He will use about the same tone of voice, and 
much of the time the same bored expression, and the same 
set smile for every customer ; his questions being asked as 
though he was reading them from a book. 

We should stop and carefully analyse these very impor- 
tant few minutes of conversation which are to have a 
great deal of influence on the future relationship with 
this prospective customer. Much depends on the appli- 
cant’s reaction to this interview as to how much of his 
or her business we will receive; also how the account will 
be paid in the future. We should bear in mind that in 
no department in the store can there be a bigger job of 
selling done, nor a more lasting one. 

First, the personality of the person taking the appli- 
cation must be sold before the intangible, but neverthe- 
less valuable, things you have to offer will be accepted. I 
aim referring now to such items as quality, courteous treat- 
ment, service, and last but not least, dependability. All 
these things can be gotten across to the applicant without 
actually mentioning them. 

You can make him feel you are interested in him per- 
sonally; that your greatest ambition is to help him in any 
way possible. Be pleasant in a “human”’ sort of manner ; 
loosen up, and don’t let the fact that you’re worrying 
over some detail of your work reflect itself to your cus- 
tomer. He's not interested in your troubles, and probably 
has plenty of his own. 


In the majority of cases, if the truth were known, the 
customer is not entirely at ease. Any signs of annoyance 
or haste on your part will only make him glad to get 
the ordeal over with, instead of building a relationship 
that will make him come to you with his needs for addi- 
tional merchandise, feel free to tell you of unavoidable 
delays in payment of his account, or make him take pride 
in his keeping in good standing with your firm. 

You may think, “Very easy to say these things, but 
how about the customer encountered who states: ‘Now if 
there’s a lot of red tape, I won’t bother’; or the one who 
freezes up so that you must pump him even to get the 
full name, let alone any other information, and who pos- 
sibly tells you to begin with that he is from out of town, 
and has never carried any credit accounts before?” All 
these and many others you will meet. We all have them, 
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Interviewing the Applicant 


By C. LORAIN McCALIP 
Credit Manager, P. A. Bergner & Co., Peoria, IIL; 
President, Thirteenth District, N.R.C.A. 


and probably always will. These are a few of the rea- 
sons why we cannot afford to get into a rut, or develop 
a set routine. 

Every one of these will necessarily have to be treated 
a little differently, bearing in mind not only that you are 
going to get such data as you require, but that you are 
going to break down, if humanly possible, all sales re- 
sistance, and so sell this customer on your store and sales 
personnel that when he walks into a merchandise depart- 
ment whose price lines are right, goods properly displayed, 
salespeople pleasant and attentive, he will be glad to feel 
that he is listed as one of your charge customers, and will 
therefore, be much easier to please and close. 

Several months ago, I personally handled an interview 
with a lady from one of our near-by cities, who was one 
of the type just referred to. As she was unaccompanied 
by any salesperson, I asked if I might help her, and she 
replied that she wished to take out two $10 bedspreads 
on approval, that she did not want to open a charge ac- 
count and also that she was in a hurry. I invited her 
to be seated, and smiled my most, shall I say, wheedling 
smile. 

She replied that she would stand, as she did not have 
time, and wanted to know how long this was going to 
take. All of this without a smile, and without giving 
me a chance to make any answer, she added that this was 
the first time she had ever been in our store, always hav- 
ing traded with one of our competitors, who, incidentally, 
has a very fine store. She also stated, without a pause, 
that she had been lured in, so to speak, by our morning 
broadcast, which had featured the bedspreads referred to. 

I then explained to her that we would like her full 
name and address, as weli as her signature, and if she 
would please be seated, it would only take a few mo- 
ments. She glanced at her watch and reluctantly sat 
down on the extreme edge of the chair across from me. 
With a rather haughty, defiant look on her face, she ap- 
parently awaited some hostile move on my part. 

As my office overlooks the river two blocks away, and 
affords a very fine view of the East Peoria bluffs, I re- 
marked, while looking for my application pad, that the 
trees on the hills across the river were certainly beautiful 
this morning, with the sun shining on the changing foliage. 
She glanced out across at the scenery, but was unim- 
pressed, merely answering, “Yes, it is.” I then tried to 
get her full name, but only got the first initial, and the 
information that her husband always signed his name 
that way. 

At my explanation of why we always filed the account 
under the full name, she explained that theirs was an 
unusual name, there being no family bearing that name 
in this state that they knew of. As her impatience was 
growing fast, I asked her to kindly acknowledge the ap- 
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plication just as she would sign the sales check, and 
handed her the pen and application. After completing 
her signature, and as she was picking up her purse and 
gloves, | remarked that if she would pardon my curiosity, 
| would like to know if the very odd but beautiful brooch 
she was wearing was an heirloom. I said that I could 
not help but mention it, as I had noticed it as soon as she 
came into the office. 

Psychology? Call it what you will, but that proved 
to be the key to the situation. Her face lighted up, and 
she immediately unfastened said pin and handed it to me 
to examine and admire (which I did). I listened to the 
history of this little ornament, which was forty or fifty 
years old; perhaps it was a hundred, I don’t remember. 
Along with this discourse was disclosed the fact that she 
personally owned 240 acres of land, free of any encum- 
brance, left to her by her mother, who had also left her 
the brooch, etc. In fact, I had the whole family history 
along with it. 


Among other things, she had 


it was opened. ‘That brooch was very close to her heart, 
and, while worth only a few dollars commercially, was 
and is one of her most valuable possessions. 

This is only one of many outstanding cases that occur 
frequently, and while it is not necessary as a general 
rule to spend as much time as was required in this par- 
ticular instance, I make it a practice to develop a small 
amount of conversation completely foreign to the issue 
at hand in each case. This can usually be started from 
some information obtained, or from an observation made 
in the first few moments of conversation with the cus- 
tomer. 


Many times a delicate compliment paid the customer 
brings results far beyond what one would believe. It 
may be regarding an unusual ring, her coat, dress, hair, 
or even shapely hands (in fact anything that. will in a sense 
be acceptable as a compliment coming from a stranger 
she is, perhaps, meeting for the first time). 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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$15,000 in government bonds, 
and a nephew who was getting 
married. Said nephew’s parents 
were both deceased, and she and 
her husband, having no children 
of their own, had completed his 
schooling, and were building 
him a house as a wedding pres- 
Yes, he had his furniture 
picked out, but had not actually 
bought it yet. Who said “a 
tip’? 

Well, the long and short of 
it was that when she left, a 
half-hour or more had been 
wasted—or was it? She prom- 
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ised me when she left that she 
would bring her nephew and 
his intended in if she had to do 
it by force, and she was as good 
as her word. Result: A com- 
plete house-furnishing job 
$1,470.32, with $1,000 down 
and the balance at $40.00 per 
month. I wish to add, how- 
ever, that marvelous co-oper- 
ation was had from the furni- 
ture, rug, and drapery depart- 
ments. 


’ 
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Three months later, we sold 
this same lady a fur coat for 
$395, and she wore the coat up 
to the credit department for me 
to see before she decided defi- 
nitely to take it, as.she put so 
much confidence in my opinion. 
The poor lady would have been 
amazed to learn how little I 
really know about furs, but I 
do know the quality we carry, 
and could therefore be sincere 
in my praise of her judgment. 
As a result, her account has 
been active every month since 
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Original and Ultimate Cost of Passbooks 


By F. LLOYD WASSELL 


Installment Accounting Specialist, New York City 


This is the fifth of a series of 12 
articles on Installment Methods 


T IS not the original outlay but the upkeep.” The 

| speaker was talking about his golf club, but he might 

just as well have been talking about a country es- 

state, a yacht, or even a small item like the passbook used 
by many stores on installment accounts. 

That passbook may be a plain piece of cardboard printed 
on two sides originally costing $5.00 per thousand or a 
fine linen bound, stitched book of several sheets originally 
costing as much as 10c. 

It is not the original cost of the passbook, however, 
that shows up on the Balance Sheet at the end of the 
year. It is the amount of labor that has been paid for 
during the year, the amount of irritation it has caused 
your customers, the amount of their time taken that might 
be spent in shopping in your store, and the amount of 
postage it has cost you. 

I have made it my business and asked store executives 
to watch their payment windows between the hours of 
eleven-thirty and two, and between the hours of four and 
five-thirty—also on Saturdays and pay days such as the 
fifteenth and thirtieth. The very days that credit ex- 
ecutives, clerks, and cashiers are busiest from the angle 
of new accounts, are also the days that payments reach 
their peak loads. 

In stores that take pride in customer service, I have 
seen more than an average of ten people in line waiting 
to make payments. 

Let us analyze for a minute, the reasons given for the 
use of the passbook: 

1. Saving in time. 

2. Passbook must agree with ledger card. 

3. When passbook and ledger are posted together, the 

bookkeeping is finished and they must be in balance. 

4. Customer cannot make unjust claims. 

5. Elimination of employee dishonesty. 

6. Elimination of errors. 

7. Low cost. 

Let us dissect these reasons: 

1. There is no saving in time as compared with a cou- 
pon book. Coupon book practice requires that the cus- 
tomer fill out coupon with amount of payment on both 
coupon and Stub receipt. In her own handwriting, the 
possibility of later dispute is eliminated and all it is neces- 
sary for the cashier to do is check cash against coupon, 
stamp stub paid, and hand back book. 

With the passbook—hand written—the card must be 
pulled from file, the entry must be made, the payment sub- 
tracted and the new balance brought down—with many 
errors due to haste. If the ledger card is not withdrawn, 
the payment has to be entered on the blotter with name, 
account number and amount of payment, these to be later 
entered on the ledger cards. 

With the machine system, each card must be located 
and extracted, thrown into the machine with book, and 
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the number, old balance, and payment entered. If the 
customer has sent in payment by mail without the book, 
missing payments must be entered in the book. All of 
this time, the customer and other. customers behind her 
are standing first on one foot and then on the other, wait- 
ing their turn. The time required to go through all these 
motions of card locating, key punching, etc., is time that 
can be just as easily taken in less crowded hours of the 
day and not at the expense of the customer. 

2. “The passbook must agree with the ledger card.” 
How about the cards of: 

(a) The customer who forgets her book? 

(b) The customer who mails one payment without her 
book and then comes in and makes her next pay- 
ment without her book? 

These are only two of the many combinations that bring a 
fair percentage of ledger cards out of line with passbooks. 

In addition to these complications, how often do tele- 
phone calls interfere with routine because some mail cus- 
tomer does not receive her book back within twenty-four 
hours and is afraid it has been lost. 

3. In the hurry of peak loads, wrong ledger cards have 
been and will be pulled and wrong accounts posted. Not 
many, we will admit, but enough over a period of a year 
to cause irritation and embarrassment. 

As for time saving, that can again be questioned. Each 
card has to be pulled at random, whereas with coupon 
posting, the coupons can be sorted and selected in sequence 
by due date and by ledger controls and as a final result 
the work can be accomplished in less time with greater 
accuracy due to less haste. 

4. With the customer filling out the stub and coupon 
with the name and amount, unjust claims are eliminated 
with the coupon book. 

5. If an employee is going to be dishonest, the machine 
has yet to be built that cannot be beaten. 

With coupon books, where it is thought advisable, this 
can be eliminated with the new type adding machine 
where the coupon, stub and locked-in tape are all posted 
with the payment at one operation. 

6. As long as bookkeeping exists, errors will exist. 
From what information we can gather from stores that 
have departed from the passbook plan, they have not been 
able to discover any increase in bookkeeping errors, but 
they have been able to cut down the lines of waiting cus- 
tomers and customer irritation. 

7. Low cost. Last but not least, IF IT WERE TRUE: A 
passbook may originally cost 4c but if the customer 
mails it into the store twelve times and it is returned 
twelve times with a two-cent stamp, it has cost 241c or 
with a three-cent stamp, it has cost 3614c—and there is 
the rub. 

The percentage of mail payments varies in various types 
of stores. It rarely runs less than 20 per cent and some- 
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times runs up as high as 45 per cent. 
On this basis, for every thousand ac- 
counts you have on your books, the 
postage, mot to mention envelopes, 
addressing, enclosing and sealing, 
costs you 200 to 400 times an aver- 
age of 2c per month, or $5.00 to 
$10.00 per month and $60.00 to 
$120.00 per year. On the thousand 
account basis, the original cheapest 


$5.00 passbooks or cards cost you , 


$65.00 to $125.00 from the start. 
But, in the last analysis, store 
windows are dressed, attractive ad- 
vertising is sent out, clerks are 
trained and high-salaried buyers em- 
ployed to bring customers into stores. 
Then to obtain what is considered 
some accounting advantage, a plan 
of payment is used that causes more 
irritation than convenience. 


~~ Er 


Vancouver’s Annual Meeting 
The Retail Credit Grantors’ As- 


sociation of Vancouver, B. C., held 
its annual meeting and election of 
officers February 14. The entertain- 
ment was in the form of a Valentine 
Cabaret, with 275 in attendance. 





Charles G. Banner, Manager of 
the Department of Accounts, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, was elected 
President. Mr. Banner has many 
years of credit experience behind him 
and is the first President to serve in 
the same capacity in another Ca- 
nadian city, having been President 
of the Victoria Retail Credit Grant- 
ors’ Association in 1936. 

Other officers elected are: Vice- 
President, Wm. J. Bell, Inspector, 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Cor- 
poration; Treasurer, L. L. Harris, 
Boultbee, Ltd. ; and Secretary, Thos. 
Downie, Retail Credit Grantors’ 
Bureau. 

“Der 

Register now for our 27th An- 
nual Convention, San Francisco, 
Calif., June 20, 21, 22 and 23. 
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Imagine the savings in dollars and cents you 
could make in your operating costs by putting 
into effect KOLECTROL — the new sensa- 


tional spaced payment accounting procedure. 


NO EXPENSIVE MACHINES 


KOLECTROL, the latest development of the 
Methods Research Division of Remington 
Rand combines a great simplicity with the 
greatest control over accounts ever achieved. 
It is so simple that it is currently being used 
on as few as 50 accounts and so complete it 
is employed to control over 50,000 accounts 
for one large, well-known concern. No expen- 
sive accounting machines are involved yet 
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speed of posting, proof of posting, and auto- 
matic controls against error are provided. 


TRIPLE SAVINGS 
KOLECTROL shows the status of an entire 
group of 60 to 70 accounts at a glance! You 
know instantly what accounts are delinquent, 
which are to be followed, and what action is 
to be taken. 

Send today for free details on KOLECTROL 
for profitably controlling your accounts, for 
minimizing collection expense, and for making 
due day — pay day! 

Visit us at New York World's Fair 1939 


AND MAIL TODAY 





Remington Rand Inc., Dept. CW 40 












Buffalo, New York Date 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me absolutely free and without 
obligation full details about how KOLECTROL 
will amazingly reduce operating costs, virtually 
eliminate bad debt losses, and bring money in 
faster. 


x Remington Rand & 
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Free! See the complete 
41-page, illustrated Man- 
agement Controller on 
KOLECTROL — STOP 
unnecessary profit losses! 
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Rehabilitating the Delinquent Customer 


By C. F. JACKSON* 


Credit Manager, Famous-Barr Company, Saint Louis 


N READING through Chapter 15 of your text- 
book I noticed that there are three classes to be 
considered : 

1. The customer who is simply unable to pay. 

2. Those who are able but unwilling to pay. 

3. Those who are willing but are unable either to pay 

at once or to pay in full even if given time. 

Let’s take the first class: 

If you have made up your mind that they will never be 
able to pay, then it’s time to charge those of the open ac- 
counts to Profit and Loss, and repossess such merchan- 
dise as is of value which has been sold on mortgage. 
Right here, I wish to emphasize that such accounts should 
be weighed very carefully for many of those who are un- 
able to pay today, may be able to pay tomorrow. I have 
had considerable experience along that line. 

Most of you remember the very lean years of 1931- 
1932. During those years, I had hundreds of customers 
who were simply unable to pay—due to loss of jobs, and 
part-time employment, some working only a couple of 
days each week, etc. 

If they did not voluntarily call at our office I would 
refer to our collectors’ reports, and in most instances 
write, inviting them to call for an interview, assuring 
them that we could work out some plan whereby an ex- 
tension could be granted, and at the same time arrange 
to maintain their credit relations with our institution if, 
and when, their circumstances justified. Only in very 
rare cases are you justified in granting further credit 
where the old account is still in process of liquidation. 

Letters were also sent to those writing in, explaining 
their inability to pay. The response to our letters was 
indeed gratifying. I personally talked to most of those 
customers—kindly, courteously, and sympathetically. I 
believe 1 can say, without question, that not one of those 
customers came to our office and explained his circum- 
stances, but who went away feeling that at least a part of 
his burden had been lifted. 

In some instances we accepted notes, but we did not 
attempt to make them payable in monthly installments. 
Some were payable at the end of six months, others at the 
end of twelve months. In those cases where we did take 
notes it was only to prevent future disputes. 

Whether we took a note, or had only a verbal agree- 
ment, we had an understanding with the customer that 
as soon as he obtained employment he was to call at our 
office at which time we would arrange to accept payments 
on the note (or account) over a period of weeks or 
months—whichever was most convenient for him. Not- 
withstanding the fact that we were working with those 
customers and expected to make collection ultimately, 
many of the accounts were charged to Profit and Loss, 
owing to age and circumstances. 

A large majority paid out in full (even many of those 





*From a lecture before the Credit Class of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of St. Louis, January 31, 1939. 
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charged to Profit and Loss) and are now substantial cus- 
tomers. I should say, in that particular instance, we did 
a very fair job of rehabilitating delinquent accounts. 

Now, let’s take the second class: 

Those who are able but unwilling to pay. I must con- 
fess that I am not entirely in sympathy with that class. 
In such cases where the collection manager has seem- 
ingly exhausted his efforts, and appeals to me for further 
instructions, I usually write the customer a letter, cour- 
teously but firmly requesting settlement. If there is no 
response, a second letter of a stronger nature is written. 
If we are still unable to get a “rise” out of the customer, 
I will probably call him on the telephone. This often 
brings results. 

However, if letters and telephone calls are of no avail, 
the next thing to do is hand the account to your attorney. 
Get judgment, find something to attach, and tie him up. 
By that time you have become pretty well acquainted with 
him and you may be surprised to know that in many 
cases, after settlement has been affected, the customer will 
express a desire to have his account reinstated. More 
than likely you will comply with his request, and find him 
to be a good customer and a prompt payer. 

Right here, I would like to add another class: The 
class that CAN pay, but doesn’t pay—orreN! These 
should be handled as diplomatically as possible, cour- 
teously of course, but a little firmness should be injected 
where you have seemingly been ignored. Don’t BE 
AFRAID TO ASK FOR YOUR MONEY. You may have a lit- 
tle kick-back occasionally, but the percentage will be 
small. Most customers are reasonable and (if approached 
in a kindly spirit) you can usually obtain results with- 
out giving offense. 

No one likes to have his credit questioned. However, 
if assured that you do not question his credit, but that 
the auditors have requested your collections brought in 
line, and that you feel that he was one of the most likely 
to help you, the customer will, in most cases, feel more 
flattered than injured. 

I believe that members of this class, properly handled, 
are the easiest to bring back into the fold. 

Let's go on to the third class: 

In my opinion, the first class (those who simply are 
unable to pay) and the third class (those who are will- 
ing but unable either to pay at once, or to pay in full 
even if given time) are very closely related. There is a 
difference, however, in one respect, and that is, occasion- 
ally one in the third class may feel that he can raise a 
certain amount of money and is anxious to free himself 
of debts. He will make an offer to settle on a percentage 
basis. Some such cases have merit, and we do occasionally 
settle accordingly. 

There are many, however, who intentionally run up 
quite sizeable bills just prior to the time they expect to 
propose a percentage settlement. These can usually be 
spotted by referring to their past buying habits and when 
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| find one who has been buying moderately in the past, 
and who has loaded his account just before he comes in 
with a proposition to settle on a percentage basis, he 
doesn’t get very far, and as far as I am concerned, he 
will have to take his troubles to the bankruptcy courts. 
That class of customers should be taught a lesson, and 
very often when he finds out that he has reckoned with- 
out his host, he will be willing to listen to a little sound 
advice if he wishes to remain in business, or maintain his 
credit standing in the community. 

Usually some method can be worked out whereby a 
firm, or an individual, can pull out of a jam by being 
granted an extension. Or, they may be able to obtain a 
loan from relatives or friends to tide them over. There 
are also instances where they may be able to make a 
loan with a finance company, giving them an opportu- 
nity to pay back over a period of months. Usually this 
is quite costly, for by the time they pay a commission, plus 
a pretty high rate of interest, they have involved them- 
selves that much more. 

I am very strongly in favor of pooling accounts with 
our Credit Bureau where the circumstances justify. This, 
however, is very difficult as you cannot always get the 
proper cooperation among our own members. One mem- 
ber may have a mortgage on his merchandise and decline 
to join the pool. In that case, if the proposition goes 
through, the mortgagor usually receives a larger per- 
centage in distribution than the other creditors. This 
particular member may, in that case, have an advantage, 
but, taken as a whole, when he is on the other side and 
has an open account, with some other member holding 
the mortgage, he would find himself in the same plight as 
those members with whom he formerly refused to co- 
operate. After all, the creditor who holds the mortgage 
is merely extending the time of payment—he is losing 
nothing and no rights in his title to the property unless 
it is merchandise which depreciates more rapidly, such as 
draperies, linoleum, etc. 


Again I say, I strongly favor the pooling of accounts 
through our Bureau, and I think that credit men should 
cooperate to the fullest extent. There are many delin- 
quent accounts that could be rehabilitated with close co- 
operation among our members and other interested parties. 


It is reasonable to assume that as the customer, in 
your opinion, was good when the account was opened, and 
that the undesirable customers are in the minority, it is 
fair to be considerate and to extend all the courtesy pos- 
sible, as the customer will again be in the market for 
merchandise and you can more readily secure your share 
of his business if you have handled the situation in the 
proper manner. 


I have here a clipping from a magazine, on service, 
which I believe is a little far fetched; however, it only 
goes to show that service, though a little costly at times, 
goes a long way toward building good will. 

“A voyager from Paris returned with two dozen shirts 
made by a Parisian shirtmaker. He had not tried them 
on, but when he did, discovered they were about four 
sizes too small, and he cabled a message lacking the cus- 
tomary love and kisses. “Two weeks later, there arrived 
from Paris, an emissary from the shirtmaker with shirts 
that were a perfect fit, and an abject apology. The good- 
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The Barometer of 


Retail Business 


Sales and Collection Trends 
February, 1939, vs. February, 1938 


Compiled by Research Division, National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


(a sales increased .5 per cent during Febru- 


ary; total sales .1 per cent and collections .2 per 
cent, in the United States and Canada, as com- 
pared with February, 1938. These slight average in- 
creases were due to a gradual improvement in employ- 
ment in various parts of the country. Of the 61 cities 
reporting, 31 cities reported increases in collections; 44 
cities reported increases in credit sales, while 41 cities re- 
ported increases in total sales. 
High-lights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 








High-Lights for February 


61 Cities reporting. 
22,433 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


31 Cities reported increases. 
.2% Was the average increase for all cities. 
12.0% Was the greatest increase (Mount Clemens, 
Mich.). 
5 Cities reported no change. 
25 Cities reported decreases. 
15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Sheridan, 
Wyo.). 


CREDIT SALES 


44 Cities reported increases. 
.5% Was the average increase of all cities. 
8.0% Was the greatest increase (Pueblo, Colo.). 
1 City reported no change (Victoria, B. C.). 
16 Cities reported decreases. 
15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Borger, Texas). 


TOTAL SALES 


41 Cities reported increases. 
.1% Was the average increase for all cities. 
12.5% Was the greatest increase (Danville, Ky.). 
20 Cities reported decreases. 
15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Kelso, Wash.). 














will expedition cost more than $1,000. There is no par- 
ticular moral to this story except it is our prediction such 
rare service will in the end cost the Paris shirtmaker not 
a penny.” 

In my opinion, next to the merchandise itself, service 
is the most important factor. 








(Crodit. Dopartmont. Lottons. 
By Daniel 9. Hannofin 


cheapest ingredients which can be used in 

the make-up of a business letter and, usu- 
ally, they are the two least used. Courtesy is the 
lubricant of business—the “oil” which removes 
friction from business contacts. 


C OURTESY and friendliness are two of the 


It is one of the requisites of credit and collec- 
tion letters. For, although the delinquent custo- 
mer himself may be wholly lacking in courtesy he 
will be the first to resent its absence in your letters 
and, often, is very appreciative of courteous, 
friendly treatment. 

Many a delinquent nursing a grouch is so taken 
aback when confronted with courteous treatment 
that he is actually ashamed of his own actions. 


Then, too, you must remember that your letters 
are emissaries of your store. If they are lacking in 
courtesy, they may be shown to others who, un- 
fortunately, may judge your store by the impres- 
sions gained from the letters. 

Friendliness, too, is another attribute of the 
good letter. Friendliness is that something which 
makes people like you and your store. It’s that 
something that some letter writers have which en- 
ables them to drop the cold and formal tone so 
characteristic of business letters and, using less 
words and less effort, put into their letters all the 
warmth and sincerity of their own personalities. 


They aren’t afraid to let themselves go or that 


they may be criticised for making their letters 
over-effusive. Too many letter writers write to 
the “gallery.” They are afraid to put their own 
personalities into their letters, fearing that their 


’ 








“This ‘Gold’ Sticker Puts Its Message 
Over,” Says M. W. Amador 


“In writing a customer about his 
past due account, the writer has found 
that this sticker, when pasted on the 
statement accompanying the letter, 
puts over a message that is not easily 
forgotten by the delinquent customer.” 
Thus writes Mr. M. W. Amador, 
Credit Manager, The Boston Store, 
Phoenix, Ariz., who orders 5,000 of 
these stickers at a time. 


/MEMBER 





National Retail 
Printed in royal blue on special } Cc dit ' 
“gold"’ gummed paper. Actual size is ' : 
shown by dotted lines. Price, $2.00 ; Association ' 


per thousand, postpaid. 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


colleagues may twit them about their “lack of 
dignity” or something else equally silly. 

Figure 1 in the plate opposite shows a second 
request for payment of delinquent installments 
which, according to Mr. Frank E. Kiser, Credit 
Manager, “has been found to be very satisfactory.” 

The letter in Figure 2 is used by the Bridger 
Company which operates a chain of six groceries in 
Springfield, Mo. Mr. C. E. Wilson, Credit Man- 
ager writes: “This type of letter does more good 
than any other type of letter which we send out. 
And it brings home the bacon 95 out of 100 
times. Our experience is that they are already 
worrying about the grocery bill and are just wait- 
ing for a gesture from us. By way of explanation 
of this letter: We already know that the account 
is dragging as we check every account every 
Wednesday, but we play them back to our store 
manager because they never see us but see him 
practically every day.” 








Speed Up Your Collections 


(with these 288 proven collection plans) 


Cut Your Office Overhead 
(with these 42 tested office short cuts) 


Locate Your Skips 


(with these 51 tracing tricks) 


All of the above are found in 


“PROVEN PLANS TO SPEED a da ae AND TIMELY 
TIPS TO TRIM OFFICE OVE EAD” by David Morantz, 
President, Retail Credit ‘Association, Kensas tity, Kansas, with 
a record of over 25 years’ collection experience. ~ 


In addition, it contains 470 collection paragraphs in a handy loose- 
leaf Letter and Paragraph k, arranged according to ap- 
peals to pride, fear, honesty, sense of fairness, etc., and num- 
bered for convenient use, including—147 attention-getting col- 
lection letter openers and effective coin-coaxing collection 
letter closers; 10 ways to use the telephone to increase col- 
lections; 4 ways to locate debtor’s job; an effective plan to 
collect from farmers; how to get the money on bad checks, 
and a wealth of other material along the same line, including 
a Sanyee Supplement and Idea File providing a ‘convenient 
place for your new ideas, clippings, suggestions, etc. 


This wealth of tested, successful ideas, aoe sme letters is 
now offered at the unbelievably low price of $5. 


Sent on 5 days’ examination, if desired, or if check accom- 
panies order, a copy of Locating Debtor’s Bank Account, con- 


taining 25 successful schemes to locate a debtor’s bank, will be 
sent free. 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Figure 3 is an inactive account let- 
ter which practically exudes friendli- 
ness while Figure 4, although a letter == BRIDGER STORES waar 
used on accounts which have been J. BRIDGER GROCER CO. inc 
charged to Profit and Loss, still main- SPRINGFIELD MISSOURI 


tains the courtesy one would expect 


HOME OWNED and HOME OPERATED 














: > e ] 
from a store like McCreery’s. asia 
erereraren rm lr. John Doe (2) 
Furniture Exchange Co. "3 isos 
Crook aw lem aD ITURE Springf: ield, Missouri. 
100-110 Sut Mate — Dear Sir: 
IMPORTANT Our Store Ma 
nager, Mr, Blank, reports that 
— any J account has been dragging and that for some oan 
other your balance has been climbing up instead of 
1s decreasing. 


While we don't know what the matter is, we are 
just wondering if you will agree with us, that groceries 








at are the staff of life and as such your grocery bill 
—— — preference over and above all accounts, It 

aes... —_— may t you have overlooked this and are paying 

bills besides ours. — 
ce mailed you 

Having received no response from the Past Due Notice mail We are asking that you step into our store and 
— ___we are again calling your attention to this delinquency Mr. Blank and we believe that satisfactory ervengemente 
fea AES OME EE ee can be mide to get this account up in shape again, He 


annoyance may be avoided. will be looking for you. 


Is the amount owing, and are the terms, as hnieiaiie 
wed herein, correct? — Amount Past Due $ 
otal — 
incorrect J H BRIOGER GROCER COMPANY 
s 
_ please explain on back of this sheet Total Balance 
" “ Yours very truly, ante: 








CROOK FURNITURE EXCHANGE CO 
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E | Nae ~ James MeCreery & Co 


Na for 400 Sweet 


K YOU CAN DO BETTER AT KLEINS 


——— ‘ — New Vous 
I 7 Ti ‘S ' the 


ENTIRE 


S ek | ae a>.‘ FAMILY 4) 





222-24 Soutm Apams 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


222-24 Sourn Apams 


WAKE UP! PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Sp-ing 1s in the Air 


(G3) March 10-1939 


Yesiree!!! THIS MEANS YOUR ACCOUNT! It has been lying dormant for , ttention to 
quite some time. Please do not feel that your account is closed because We have george hig By Ape Renee unpaid. 
it is paid up. Quite to the contrary. The splendid manner in which you the long pest due sccoun' 

have taken care of your account in the past invites its continued use. endsevored to cooperete 2 
In the event there is some special reason for your not using your account, You will agree that we +t. ss it is our desire 
we would like to know "What's Wrong?* Just use the other side of this oa th a a — we +m this time make « 

con ° 

letter for your reply. suggestion; if it is not convenient for you to sent 
us your check for the full amount, send ‘et leest « 


Dear Friend: 


Your continued patronage will be appreciated -- we value your name on our the belence will be 
patrons’ list -- and we want you to know that your account is here -- portion now and let us know when 
waiting for you to say “Charge It!" Here's an appropriate suggestion: teken care of. 

your ettention within the 
DRESS UP FOR SPRING!! Shake off those old winter clothes. Brighten up Will you please give this * 
in the new Spring colors -- new styles -- new materials. You will feel next few deys. 


a world of difference. And, you will be all ready for Easter Sunday, just 


v tr ours 
a few weeks away. ery ly y ’ 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
With your account "just aching for you to use it" -- with new Spring 


wearing apparel to outfit you from “head to toe” -- and, with "Spring in 


the Air", -- Well, what are you waiting for? We'll be looking for you. 
Collection Manager. 
Sincerely yours, ocs/PL 
KLEIN 


havoc 


Cybaft Manager 
P. &. The enclosed folder offers several suggestions and worthwhile 


savings. If you have in mind something special for spring, just let us 
know and’ we will get it for you. 


leuniennighsennebammnieds 
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The Monopoly Investigation -- 
What It Means 


By WENDELL BERGE* 


Special Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


N RECENT years we have been struggling to adjust 

our economic life to new and bitter realities. We 

have made some progress, but it is apparent that 
there are many vexing problems yet unsolved. Millions 
of people are still unemployed. Others, though employed, 
are receiving miserably poor pay. Not only labor, but 
also capital has its employment problems. 

Millions of dollars worth of plants and equipment are 
idle or only partially producing. Unused plant capacity 
like unused labor capacity presents appalling national 
waste. Part of our population needs food and clothing 
and other necessities of life, to say nothing of some of the 
luxuries. We have these goods in abundance, or at least 
the means of producing them. But we are not getting 
the goods around. The channels of distribution have 
choked up. 

For a vast majority of our people, prices are out of 
reach of income. If people cannot afford to buy at pre- 
vailing prices, either prices must come down or consump- 
tion will fall off. According to old-fashioned economic 
theory, prices will come down to the level people can af- 
ford through the operation of competition. But the the- 
ory presupposes a free market—a condition which all too 
often does not exist. Today, in all too many markcts, 
what actually happens is that private price control oper- 
ates to keep prices up. 

Roughly speaking, the general characteristics of a con- 
trolled market as distinguished from a competitive mar- 
ket are high prices, high unit profits, declining consump- 
tion, hence lower volume production, mounting unem- 
ployment of labor; and progressively increasing collective 
activity to maintain or increase prices in order to offset 
the financial effects of declining volume. 

During the recent recession, inventories piled up in 
many businesses because the goods could not be distrib- 
uted at existing price levels as fast as they were made. 
We appeared to be choking ourselves with our own 
wealth. This brought to a focus a problem which had 
been observable for some time—the waste of unused pro- 
ductive capacity, idle machinery and idle labor, because 
of the failure of our system of distribution to market at 
reasonable prices the products which that machinery and 
labor were capable of producing. 

In a land where goods are plentiful, no mere theory 
can justify for long the failure of an economic system to 
get the goods around to those who need them. Our in- 
stitutions must be tested by results, not theories. 

What have been some of the results in recent years? 
According to figures computed by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, during the twelve year period from 1922 through 
1933, the amount of goods actually produced fell short 


*Extracts from an address at the Second District Conference, 
Rochester, N. Y., February 20, 1939. 
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of the amount which could have been produced by effi 
cient use of our plant, machinery, and labor, by the colos 
sal sum of 248 billion dollars. There are slightly less 
than 30 million families in our population. Under an 
economy which could have utilized its productive capacity, 
each of them could have had $8,000 more in food, cloth 
ing and housing—a sum greater than eighty-seven per 
cent of the families of the United States cquld save in 
a lifetime. 

Again, our failure to utilize our productive capacity 
and adequately to distribute our goods is reflected in the 
income of American families. Eighty-seven per cent of 
our population receives less than $2,500; sixty-five per 
cent receives less than $1,500; and 11 million families are 
fighting starvation. These families cannot purchase a 
sufficient quantity of needed goods at existing price levels 
to keep our machinery going and our labor employed. 

If the present order is allowed to work badly enough 
for long enough, there is danger that sooner or later the 
people will rise up against it. It is hard to believe that 
a violent economic upheaval would not also affect our 
political institutions. 

Private property, free enterprise, individual initiative 
and competition as characteristics of an economy seem to 
go hand in hand with those political characteristics which 
we call democracy. Private economic regimentation, on 
the other hand, is a force which seems to pave the way 
under modern conditions for dictatorial political organ- 
ization, 

The post-war history of Europe reveals the sad truth 
that when economic freedom disappears, political liberties 
also somehow slip away. Private concentration of eco- 
nomic control in European countries has been a fore- 
runner of the totalitarian states. 

These are but some of the larger considerations which 
have emphasized the necessity in this country for a broad 
study of the forces which almost stalled our economic 
machine, with a view to finding remedies and solutions 
which are consistent with preserving the essentials of our 
form of capitalism and government. 

It was these considerations which prompted the Presi- 
dent last year to recommend the study which is now be- 
ing made by the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. 

The President recommended a thorough study of the 
concentration of economic power in American industry 
and the effect of that concentration upon the decline of 
competition. 

Pursuant to the President’s recommendation, Congress 
created the Temporary National Economic Committee, 
composed of three members of the Senate, three members 
of the House, and one representative each from the De- 
partment of Justice, Department of Labor, Department 
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of Commerce, Treasury Department, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Federal Trade Commission. 

This Committee was authorized to make a full study 
with respect to the matters referred to in the President’s 
message and to hear evidence with a view to determining 

|) the causes of concentration of economic power and 
financial control, and their effect upon competition; (2) 
the effect of the existing price system and the price policy 
of industry upon the general level of trade, unemploy- 
ment, long-term profits and consumption; and (3) the 
effect of existing taxes, patents and other government 
policies upon competition, price levels, unemployment, 
The Committee was 
uthorized to make recommendations to Congress with 


long-term profits and consumption. 


respect to legislation upon the foregoing subjects, includ- 
ing the improvement of antitrust policies and procedure 
and the establishment of national standards for corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce. 

As soon as the Committee was organized under the 
able chairmanship of Senator O’Mahoney, it was decided 
to allocate the different phases of the investigation to the 
various departments and agencies represented. Thus, for 
example, the Department of Justice agreed to make a 
study of the price policies of various industries as they 
affect competition, patent monopolies as they affect the 
concentration of economic power, and improvements in 
antitrust practice and procedure. Trained legal and eco- 
nomic experts commenced work immediately in the vari- 
ous departments and agencies to assemble the material 
which would be placed before the Committee. This 
work has been under way since the middle of last sum- 


mer and some of the results have already been presented 
to the Committee. 

The Committee commenced hearings on December 1, 
1938, and has been meeting quite regularly since. 

It would be very difficult, in the brief time available, 
to describe in any detail the testimony which to date has 
been presented to the Committee. I can only in a gen- 
eral way allude to some of it. In referring to testimony 
before the Committee, I am referring, of course, only to 
matters of public record. Moreover, it is understood that 
nothing I say here today represents any official comment 
on anything pending before the Committee of which I 
am only an alternate member. 

At the beginning of the Committee sessions three wit- 
nesses took several days to describe the principal business 
and industrial trends in this country over a period of a 
great many years. We were shown a picture of the Amer- 
ican economy in terms of its performance, in terms of pro- 
duction, in terms of the value and volume of goods pro- 
duced, in terms of consumption of goods, in terms of prices. 

These data, all of which were based on careful statistical 
studies, were designed to show us what is really happening 
in this country today. Where are - weak spots? Which 
industries are the more prosperous? ‘What are the sources 
of our national income and how have they changed rela- 
tively year by year? These and a host of other questions 
were examined by these three witnesses. 

Following this general survey, the Committee turned 
its attention to certain particular problems of concentra- 
tion of power. The first general subject taken up was 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Through the Heart of the Colorado Rockies 





Atlanta, Ga. . sa . $106.70 Memphis, Tenn. . 89.25 
Birmingham, Ala. 99.85 Minneapolis, Minn. 90.30 
» Boston, Mass.... . ss — Orleans, La. agg 
— ica Til. : .30 York Ci 139. 
Above: Beautiful Feather River Canyon Cleveland, Ohio. , 110.00 Omaha, Nebr, 78.60 
Denver, BS ose 60.40 Philadelphia, Pa. 138.80 
Below: Treasure Island in Sen Francisco Bay Detroit, Mich. ....+ + 106.78 Pittsburgh, Pa. 117.40 
7 Jacksonville, Fle...... 117.0 St. Louis, Mo. . 85.60 
Kansas Ci _ - «+. + 78.60 San Antonio, Tex.. . 75.60 
Louisville, : .. 99.86 Washington, D. C. 132.20 





SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


Travel the scenic way across America via the Burling- 
ton Route, Denver & Rio Grande, and Western Pacific 
on special, air-conditioned, all-Pullman train, leaving 
Chicago June 15. See mile-high Denver, the heart 
of the Colorado Rockies, beautiful Glenwood Springs, 
fascinating Salt Lake City, the scenic Feather River 
Canyon, the Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco. 


Typical Round Trip Fares to San Francisco 


BURLINGTON DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
ROUTE WES 


547 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill 


Ride the 
OFFICIAL SPECIAL TRAIN 


To The 


Your choice of routes returning. 


Corsespondingly low fares trom other points. 


Write for illustrated literature 


WESTERN 
PACIFIC 
Mills Buildin 


San Francisco, Cal 


TERN RAILROAD 


505 Seventeenth Street 
Denver, Colo. 
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Comparative Collection Percentages - el 






































































































































DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES Y 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (installment Accounts) STORES (Installment Accounts) 
aay 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 

av.| HL | Lo.}] Av.| HL| Lo.] Av.| HL | Lo.] av.| BL] Lo.f av.| aL] Lo.] av.| BL] Lo.} Av.| BL | Lo. | Av.| ar | to, 10. 

Boston, Mass. 47.3 |61.7|43.0 144 9/63.9/39.1 114.6/27.1)12.6)13.7/22.2)12.0144 1 /53.8|38.3/46.6)/ 540/370) — | —| —]|—-|—)|- 5081 
Providence, R. I. 45.3/48.0/41.0/44.1| 50.0} 40.0) — | — | —}| —|150) —} —| —| —]|—-] —] —] — jlo} —] —] 95] - - 
1 Lynn, Mass. 49.6/51.0/41.0147.2/50.0|396) — | — | —| —| — tm emda] ome of] oo 830811257125) 16.1) 90) ee — 
Springfield, Mass. 52.0) 56.0/48.0}52.9|56.6/49.29 15.4) 19.8) 11.1113.6)17.1 |10.2)49.9/57.4/4251489/56.6)39.1, —| —| —}|] —| —| - - 
Worcester, Mass. 44.6| 44.9|40.3}45.1/458/39.4) 20.4) 267 | 14.1] 18.4) 220/14 6} 40.3/43.0 | 36.5/378/420/293) — | —| —}| —| —| ~ - 
New York City® —, ee ae eS secadlll (Bocce! Viasat] Sepwat Uiteced ect Mecca Deed faced) Bed Beal Goes: eat ee Dee ead om 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 43.4) 47.3/35.5| 42.4) 46.6/35.5$16.5/19.7/12.4115.9/19.0|12.514 1.9147.3|35.5/42.1/47.21350] — | —| —] —| — | — t9yl43 
2 Reading, Pa. 52.9|53.0|44.0148.7/51.1;41.0] — |20.1) — | — |178| — | — |485) — | — 1340) — 49.9 {100/98 185 | 90 Bol asy — 
Syracuse, N. Y 35.9|38.6/35.7/35.9/37.6) 34.8} 16.3/17.1/12.5115.2)18.4)14 6140.8)55.0/38.6/40.8/42.1/396) —| —| — 10.6); — - 
Utica, N. Y.* wt Tica! Mt Beso Bagh Fae” “Ball Bench! Veer? lect Teac Gonct Tibet Glee Vlei Teal! Geeed! fice’ Tien! Meet Bee! Bad Hee - 
Washington, D.C. |38.6/46.6)30.1/36.6) 47.0/31.7 }13.6)13.9)11.7)12.6)14.3)116) — | —| —} —| —| ~>P—-|—-|-]a]-I]- - 
3 Huntington, W. Va. 150.2/51.3/49.2)52.4/53.1/51.61 98/105) 9.1 | 7.2) 75)6.9} — |30.2) — | — |266) —]|] —|80| —] —|72)| - - 
Baltimore, Md. 40.3| 46.6| 33.4] 40.0) 45.9/31.4]} 15.2) 21.2) 9.6 | 14.6)21.2) 8.9 [35.3|37.4|32.6)358) 400)328) — | — | — —is ~ 
4 Birmingham, Ala. 38.3/42.6/30.4 138.8) 44.9/29.5 116.0) 16.9|15.2115.5)16.5)14.0141.2)42.0/40.3/40.8)42.6/39.0}11.5/12.7)10.2}10.0)1 1.9) 9.0 - 
Atlanta, Ga. 34.0/34.7|33.4/34.4|35.3/33.6 113.8) 15.5)12.2] 14.3) 15.8)12.8132.1/33.0/3 1.2)31.9)33.2)30 7] 11.2)13.4) 9.0 |11.0/13.6) 64 - 
Kansas City, Mo 664|73.6/59.2|668/71.3|/62.3) — |18.9) — | — |18.6) — $51.7/53.2)37.3)/51.0|53.5/35.4) — |129| — 1124)225/ 8518 | — 
5 St. Louis, Mo. 51.6|58.3|469/52.1/58.8| 465} 19.4) 24.7/16.5/18.5|22.8)16 1339.1) 47.3/33.4)403/48.3)33.6) — |196) — | — |16.6) —| m7 — 
Little Rock, Ark.® a, a! ae ae 8 a 5 ee scl Malt Rock® att Bet Wace Seal Ceca? Caw Dic! Tat Steet Geet Neat aed ee Tet - 

Cleveland, O. 465 |49 5/434] 45.0) 47.1) 40.1] 20.3 30. 1/1 7.6} 17.6) 24.9) 13.0139.7/|43.6/34.2/39.5|43.4|35.4] 9.1 |10.6) 6218 1 | 10.1) 7.5 14/304). 
Cincinnati, O. 47.8|53.2/ 40.0] 46.3) 54.0) 34.01 14.9/29.0)11.5}153|18.5| 12.0]47.9/53.3|42.5/46.3|/506|/43.5) — | —| —| —| —|- 42.5 
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Toledo, O. 42.0) 49.4) 40.5/39.3|43.2/37.3 $17.6 |20.4/15.5] 15.0! 17.6| 13.44398/45 8|30.0/42.0/50.0|35.0} — | —| —] —/|134| — 12380 
6 Youngstown, O 41.0/41.6/40.3}40.0/4 1.4)38.5914.4/14.7 14.0 }12.9/13.1) 127] — | — | — [10.0)120) 7.5 $14.8) 15.6)14.0}1 1.8)13.0/10.6 =a 
Detroit, Mich. 51.3/61.9/40.2)4 8.3)60.2)/35.6122.0)25.6/ 13.8 |19.6 | 26.2)1 1.8} 463/485 | 42.3) 45.6) 49.4) 40.3)22 8)26.8/18.6 | 17.0 | 20.1 | 14.0187) 37.0 
Grand Rapids, Mich. | 42.8)43.2)42.3/38.0)42.0/35.9} — | — | — | — | — | — ]43.2)53.8/27.5}40.6|65.0/27 1913.4 |17.5| 8.6 112.0) 15.2) 9.9 - 
Milwaukee, Wis. 454/51.3|40.5]439|51.5/39.3] 18.6 |20.4! 18.0/19.0|20.9/18.3 141.5 |46.6/36.7|450/45.2)44819.2 | 9.4) 9.0) 8.7) 8.8 | 6.6 i85)29.0 

Springfield, Tl. * 31.3)42.8)15.0 }31.4/43.8/1537 — | —| —] — | —| — §29.3/30.0/28.6/280/29.0/26.9}22.0/297 |13.0119.7 |26.0)1 | 583/340). 
Duluth, Minn.* —[—-|~Il-l-~l-l-loloclnl loinc lclcl clo ol ol ol ol ol aloe 
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Time Sales and the Consumer: 


By ARTHUR FERTIG 
Of Arthur Fertig & Co., New York City 


, SHE problem of time sales is best approached from 
the standpoint of the consumer, for it is to the in- 
terest of the retailer or distributor to think of him- 

self as an agency for the public rather than for the manu- 
facturer. This article will be developed upon the present 
status of the consumer with regard to his capacity to 
consume, his ability to pay, the cost of consumer credit 
to him and the extent to which protection has been af- 
forded the consumer in connection with the sale of con- 
sumer goods on time. 


Number of Consumers Affected 


In order to obtain a representative background of the 
status of the consumer today, an estimate must be made 
of the total number of consumers affected. A recent sur- 
vey made by the Department of Commerce of nonfarm 
family income distribution significantly reveals the shift 
in consumer income groups within the last ten years. 

There are approximately 24,037,000 families in the 
total group in the 1935-36 period, as compared to ap- 
proximately 23 million families in this group in 1929. 
The increase is quite natural, but the shift in groups by 
brackets is startling. The group from $1,500 and up in 
the 1935-36 period comprises 41 per cent of the total as 
against 65.5 per cent in 1929. In the bracket up to 
$1,499 there is 59.2 per cent in the 1935-36 period as 
compared to the 1929 figure of 34.5 per cent. 

Another point to be noted is that the group of urban 
families with an annual income of $2,500 and over to 
which the manufacturer of a popular priced product can 
present his message has shrunk from 33.9 per cent of the 
total of the nation’s non-farm families in 1929 to 14.2 
per cent in 1935-36. Even the number of families earning 
$1,500 or more has fallen from 14,970,058 in 1929 to 


9,875,959, a decline of over 34 per cent in only six years. 


Percentage of total 








Annual Income 1929 1933 1935-1936 
$ 0—$ 499 3.0% 24.6% 20.6% 
500— 999 9.6 25.4 15.9 
1,000—1,499 21.9 19.2 22.7 
1,500—1,999 18.9 13.7 17.4 
2,000—2,499 12.7 6.4 9.2 
2,500—2,999 9.5 4.3 6.2 
3,000—Over 24.4 6.4 8.0 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


It is difficult, therefore, to estimate the potential mar- 
ket for consumer goods by shortages. It must be real- 
ized that a larger percentage of the population than ever 
before has a desire for goods without the ability to pay 
for them. 


Volume and Types of Merchandise Purchased 
on Time—Sources From Which Purchased 


It is interesting to note for comparative purposes the 
volume and types of merchandise purchased on time and 


*Reprinted, by permission, from Credit Executive, official 
publication of the New York Credit Men’s Association, January, 
1939, issue. 
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the source from which such items are purchased. A dis- 
tinction might be made here between consumer durable 
goods and consumer soft goods, but for the purpose of 
this article all such merchandise may be treated as a whole 
as it is sold directly to the consumer. 

The following statistics compare the sales of such mer- 
chandise in 1929 to the sales in 1937 in the major classi- 
fications. 


(Dollar Figures in Millions) 








Instalment Instalment 

1929 Sales 1937 Sales 
IN crcigcica otk a ew ee $4,000 61% $2,889 58% 
Furniture Group ....... 1,185 807 
Department Stores ...... 376 8.2% 453 11.9% 
BS eA eee 113 $1 
All Other Stores ........ 612 485 

$6,500 $4,650 


While such data may not be absolutely accurate, it is a 
fair gauge of the volume of business being done on the 
instalment basis. Note the increase in department store 
sales from 1929 to 1937. Considering the lower com- 
modity price level obtaining today, it would appear that 
a much more substantial business in units is being done 
not only through department store channels, but also, 
generally speaking, in the distribution of all consumer 
goods including automobiles. 

The following statistical tables reflect the basis on 
which instalment merchandise is sold, insofar as down 
payments are concerned, the amount of credit granted, 
and the average maturity of contracts. In the household 
group, department stores and all other stores, the collec- 
tion ratio shown represents the percentage of receipts 
each month on instalment accounts existing as of the 
first of that month. Collection rates generally have fallen 
off approximately 25 per cent from the peak of the sum- 
mer of 1937 to the summer of 1938. 


Automobile Dealers: Volume of Instalment 
Sales, Down Payment Percentage and 
Average Maturity of Contracts 
(Dollar Figures in Millions) 


1929 : 1937 
Re ORR. oc ccivesseevaaans $3,997 $2,889 
Down Payment Percentages ........ 38.4% 38.5% 
Volume of Down Payments ........ $1,535 $1,112 
Instalment Credit Granted ....... $2,462 $1,777 
Average Maturity of Contracts 
eS Be ee ar ary 13.03 mos. 15.99 mos. 


Furniture-Household Group 
Instalment Sales and Collection Ratios 
(Dollar Figures in Millions) 


Year Instalment Sales Collection Ratio 
1929 $1,185 13 
1937 807 10 


Department Stores 
Instalment Sales and Collection Ratios 
(Dollar Figures in Millions) 


Year Instalment Sales Collection Ratio 
1929 
1937 453 -166 
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All Other Stores 
Instalment Sales and Collection Ratios 


(Dollar Figures in Millions) 


Year Instalment Sales Collection Ratio 
1929 $612 .14 
1937 485 14 


Preliminary Estimates—Volume of Retail Instalment 
Credit Outstanding by Lines of Business 
Combined Total, and Published Estimates 


(Dollar Figures in Millions) 














1929 1937 

I 35 cists ge ye eee ne’ £o36 aN oe $1,959 $1,720 
yo errr rreee errr eee 760 673 
ee ae ere 178 227 
errr rer re Te 67 45 
ie CE das bc onatavaNhenne re ena 364 288 
i wien doh ANeoindas betta $3,328 $2,953 
Published Estimates ................ $3,000 $2,861 


Shifting Consumer Debt 

To what extent has debt been created by the consumer 
in the purchase of merchandise on time? The attached 
statistics show that the outstanding published estimates of 
consumer debt in 1929 were 3 billion dollars compared 
with $2,861,000,000 in 1937. It is not certain that these 
figures are all-inclusive. In the opinion of the writer 
there is additional debt outstanding in connection with 
personal loans, loans of credit unions, personal loan 
agencies of banks and loans on insurance policies, which 
make the total of consumer debt substantially greater. 

A greater number of people are in debt now than in 
1929 because of the purchase of merchandise on the in- 
stallment basis. Furthermore, while the author has no 
desire to go into the moral aspects of the case, it is ob- 
vious that a greater army of people have depleted their 
cash resources and are compelled to purchase merchandise 
on time, thus weakening the status of the consuming pub- 
lic as borrowers. 

All of the claims that installment sales help to build 
industry and produce a lower unit of sale with resultant 
benefits to the public cannot be sustained. Improved pro- 
duction facilities have helped bring about a lower unit of 
sale, not the demand of the public arising from install- 
ment selling. 


First District’s Conference 
In May 


The Eighteenth Annual Conference 
of the Retail Credit Granters of New 
England (District One of the National 
Retail Credit Association) will be held 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., Monday and Tuesday, May 15 
and 16. 

The New England Credit Bureaus, 
which will meet concurrently, plan to 
hold a one-day session Sunday, May 14. 

The photograph at the right shows 
the New Ocean House. J. T. Cambia 
of The Shepard Company, Providence, 
R. I., is President of the First District. 
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The Overburdened Consumer 

The conclusion to be drawn from the tables submitted 
above is that there is a reduced number of consumers in 
each annual income bracket. Then, too, total income in 
1937 compared to 1929 has been sharply reduced. On this 
basis, the total consumer debt outstanding as of June 30, 
1937, marked the culminating point of a consumer goods 
boom of the preceding 18 months. The boom may be said 
to be at its peak in dollars as well as numbers affected. 

This type of debt should have been liquidated by con- 
traction of retail buying and subsequent repayment of the 
obligations by June 30, 1938. Actually the debt was re- 
duced approximately 5 per cent, when it should have been 
reduced approximately 20 per cent. It appears that the 
debt is virtually stationary, thus indicating that the con- 
sumer had difficulty in handling so large a volume of 
credit. 

During this period, from June 30, 1937, to June 30, 
1938, those extending consumer credit felt the effects of 
the consumer shifting of debt through the inability of the 
consumer to meet contractual terms. This was clearly 
demonstrated by the abnormally high repossession rate in 
the automobile field during 1937. In that year, a total 
of 350,000 cars was repossessed. The capital loss to the 
public in the sale of these cars exceeded $100,000,000. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the coming period of ex- 
panding consumer goods sales will find a weakened type 
of debtor as well as a vast army of such debtors strug- 
gling to maintain a financially unattainable standard. 


Trend of Consumer Wants and the 
Future Outlook 

What is the trend of the consumer’s wants and the 
present status of his ability to pay? The American stand- 
ard of living calls for continuous supplying of these wants 
in anticipation of the buyer’s ability to pay at some future 
date. A moderate extension of this principle is in order. 
Within wholesome bounds, retailers and others may con- 
tinue extending credit to the public without fear of a total 
collapse of consumer debt structure as a result. 

Such conservative credit may be extended provided that 
the sales are limited to quality products. This is a whole- 
some combination. Its continuance will permit the dealer 
to consider whatever business he may get on this basis as 
worth while. 


eS eee sen 
— a” ee. 
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The policy of forcing long term credit upon the public 
so that it can absorb a mass quantity of low end merchan- 
dise will ultimately prove of no benefit either to the re- 
tailer, the distributor or the consuming public. National 
economy for the last ten years has called for a continued 
high level of the distribution of consumer goods with a 
disproportionate output of capital goods. Should this trend 
continue with recurring periods of expansion and con- 
traction, it is very likely that at every change in the cycle 
a larger volume of consumer debt will remain unliqui- 
dated. Ultimately this burden will be shifted to the 
shoulders of those extending credit or those institutions 
which have supplied temporary working capital with con- 
sumer obligations as collateral. 

Judging by the sharp rise in the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Production, a recovery movement lasting for ap- 
proximately nine months to one year will again result in 
a consumer goods boom. All dealers are cautioned against 
selling merchandise on extended credit terms at the peak 
of this boom. It would, however, be in order to liberalize 
credit in the early stages of this recovery movement and 
contract it as the movement reaches its high point. 

It is interesting to note that, in the last twenty years, 
no boom period lasted longer than six months after the 
peak of industrial activity, as measured by this index, 


exceeded 120. 


Present Conditions and Forecast 

Consumer credit in its more wholesome aspects is sound. 
Newer agencies, which plan to enter the field in competi- 
tion with finance companies whose profits they envy, 
should consider such a move seriously and should take no 
action before establishing a proper basis of control and 
building up an experienced staff. 

Ability to pay should be gauged purely by the credit 
checking made by the local merchant whose capital is at 
risk and who, therefore, must exercise care and judgment. 
While it is good policy to obtain a reasonable down pay- 
ment, the consumer’s ability to meet his contractual ob- 
ligations should not be entirely gauged by the down pay- 
ment made. 


Protecting Consumers’ Rights 

It is in order at this time to mention the rights of the 
consumer in connection with any equity in an installment 
contract which ultimately may become subject to repos- 
session. During the expansion of a tremendous volume 
of consumer credit a number of practices have developed 
which are subject to adjustment and revision in the inter- 
est of the consumer as well as the retailer. 

In the automobile field, for example, a recent agree- 
ment entered into between the leading automobile com- 
panies and the Federal Government shows that practices 
heretofore prevailing are to be very much modified ac- 
cording to the terms of the agreement between the Ford 
and Chrysler companies and the Department of Justice. 


t. No wage assignments on sale of cars of less than 
$1,000 for non-commercial use. 

2. No deficiency judgments where purchaser had paid 
50 per cent. 

3. No higher rate of interest for extension of time or 
for rewriting of contract. 

4. No higher charge than 5 per cent on delinquent in- 
stallments. 
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5. No acceptance of chattel mortgage on property other 
than car. 

It is expected that the future will see this outline (a 
veritable consumers’ “Bill of Rights’) widely used as a 
basis of consumer protection when merchandise is sold on 
a time basis. “er 


Resolution Adopted by Districts 


Five and Thirteen 
March 21, 1939 

Whereas, Credit Managers and Bureau Managers 
from Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and the Province of Ontario, Canada, comprising 
the Fifth and Thirteenth Districts of the National Retail 
Credit Association and the Fifth District of the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America, have met in a com- 
bined conference, for the purpose of exchanging credit ex- 
periences, and for the purpose of viewing present economic 
conditions and for the purpose of reviewing credit proce- 
dures and their bearing on business generally, and 

Whereas, the sound transaction of a credit business, 
from the standpoint of both buyer and seller must be by 
methods which prevent, to the greatest possible degree, 
overbuying and overselling which may result in losses to 
either or both, and 

Whereas, a large number of retailers and business com- 
munities have found, over a considerable period of time, 
that community cooperative policies with respect to the 
matters of both credit extension and collections, have been 
beneficially effective in connection with such a reasonable 
credit control, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that this conference go on 
record as being of the opinion that community credit and 
collection policies are most effective and generally bene- 
ficial procedures in connection with the granting of credit 
and the collection of accounts according to terms, and 
that such cooperative community procedures represent a 
definite means of substantially reducing general operat- 
ing costs with respect to credit. 

Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the headquarters of both the National Retail 
Credit Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America with the request that it be published in both The 
Crepir Wor Lp and the Service Bulletin and also that all 
bureaus in the Fifth and Thirteenth Districts be requested 
to send a copy of this resolution to all their members. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the credit managers of 
other days are gone and in their places are the far-seeing 
credit sales managers who endeavor by all proper means 
to inform the purchasing public of the value of credit 
discriminately used. Further, credit sales managers con- 
tinue to believe in the integrity and sound judgment of 
the credit buyers as a whole and that current business 
conditions warrant our entire confidence. 

Be It Further Resolved, that special recognition and 
thanks are due to A. P. Koelling and Murray H. Morris 
of the Merchants Association of Indianapolis, to their as- 
sistants, and to R. O. Bonner, R. B. Stokes, Omar Fath- 
ing, G. S. Blue, J. H. Raney, J. Roland Duvall and 
their assistants working on the various committees who 
made this convention and this hospitality possible to us. 
Also, to the speakers, Herman B. Wells, President, In- 
diana University; Charles E. Moorman, President, As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of America; John W. Waterfall ; 
Roy H. Gale; J. L. Barrett; Mayor R. H. Sullivan; 
L. S. Crowder; and Miss Aline Hower; and to the vari- 
ous group conference leaders who participated in making 
the group conferences a wonderful success. 

Resolutions Committee. 
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Standing in Membership Gains--to March 31 


bership gains for the month of March. Spokane 
moves into second place while Los Angeles drops 
from second to third place. Pittsburgh went into fourth 
place, outranking Washington, D. C., and Trail, B. C., 
which dropped to fifth and sixth places, respectively. 
One new National Unit was formed in March: Cen- 
tralia, Wash., with 14 new National members. 
Local units reporting 10 or more new National mem- 
bers for the period of June 1 to March 31 are: 


Ne YORK CITY still holds first place in mem- 
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*New National Units since Convention. 
** * 
Jensen Discusses National Membership Before 
Washington Bureau Managers 

Walter A. Jensen, Assistant Secretary of the Spokane 
Retail Credit Association, recently addressed the state 
meeting of the Washington Association of Credit Bureau 
Managers on the benefits of National memberships for 
their members. He said in part: “While we have na- 
tional organizations for various types of other business 
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units, I know of no other case where these units permitted 
their local members to obtain the benefits of the national 
organization without affiliation of that national unit.” 

“The Crepir Wor Lp,” he said, “which comes to mem- 
bers of the N. R. C. A., is an educational magazine, con- 
taining articles written by merchants and professional 
men who are members of that organization, who are inter- 
ested in better credit control. These articles direct the 
members’ attention to the vital necessity of obtaining more 
and better credit reports before credit extension.” 

“We are overlooking one of the strongest mediums for 
advertising the sale of our product,” he told the assembled 
bureau managers, “by not encouraging a national unit in 
each of our communities. Ten or more members can sign 
up as a National Unit for communities of less than 25,000 
population. Spokane includes National membership in its 
dues. When merchants read The Crepir Wor-p, they 
value it above the $5.00 they are charged for that part of 
their annual dues. . . . Now is the time to organize. If 
any bureau manager here does not have a National mem- 
bership in his community, he cannot possibly realize the 
full benefits to be derived therefrom. Those who do have 
it, realize its benefits. The collection percentages are far 
higher in these communities and this condition is entirely 
due to the cooperative effect of the National Retail Credit 
Association.” In closing, Mr. Jensen assured the bureau 
managers of the cooperation of the N. R. C. A. in organ- 
izing National Units. 

* . a” 


Centralia, Wash.—New National Unit 


The Lewis County Business Men’s Credit Association 
of Centralia, Wash., is the latest new National unit, hav- 
ing come in with 14 new National members, giving that 
unit a total of 19 members. Officers of the Association 
are: Jack Youk, President; Larry D. Weeks, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and E. D. Truett, Secretary and Managing Direc- 
tor. 

~D6r 
Make Your Convention Plans Now! 


You are urged, if you intend to go to the National 
Convention in San Francisco in June, to make your hotel 
reservation at once. The San Francisco Convention Com- 
mittees are making every possible effort to assure hotel 
accommodations for all Convention delegates. However, 
as you know, the World’s Fair is being held at the same 
time. This is going to draw unprecedented crowds, the 
largest in the history of San Francisco. Hotel accom- 
modations will have to be provided for these visitors. 
Someone is going to be left out in the cold—and it might 
be you. 


Guard against such a happening. If you have any sus- 
picion that you are going, play safe. Send your reserva- 
tion now to Joseph Noonan, Chairman Hotel Reserva- 
tions Committee, 15 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

And, if you expect to join our Convention Special train 
(anywhere along the route) please be sure to let us know, 
so we will know how many. will need to be provided for 
on the train, 
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... A “give-and-take” page, wherein readers 
may ask—and answer—questions about their 
credit and collection problems and solve them 
in the laboratory of practical experience .. . 





Transferring Items to Credit Office Accounts Receivable 


The Question: “Will you please secure for us some in- 
formation regarding the transferring of C.O.D. and Will 
Call items to Credit Office Accounts Receivable?” 

“At the present time our operation does not give the 
Credit Sales Department any credit for the sales entered 
originally as C.O.D., or Will Call sales, and transferred 
to the Credit Office for collection. In other words, if a 
sale is made today and it is found necessary to put it in 
Will Call or C.O.D., simply to hold thz selection over 
one or two days until completion of the purchases, and 
then the Lease Account is written up for the full amount 
and transferred from the C.O.D. or Will Call to the 
Credit Office Accounts Receivable, the Credit Office is 
not benefited at all in its sales, as the sale still remains 
a C.O.D., or Will Call as the case may be.” 

Our Research Division asked 68 department stores for 
the information. Forty-six or 67.6 replied to our in- 
quiry. Following are the policies of some of the stores: 


Boston, Mass.: In our method of treatment we handle 
every transaction of this nature through the credit depart- 
ment; that is to say, the sales department gets credit for 
the sale as soon as it is made and whatever happens to the 
transaction after it leaves the department is a credit office 
matter. 

We consider “Will Call” and “C.O.D. Will Call” the 
same because both have to be paid for before delivery. 
We do not hold any merchandise for a customer without 
a down payment of 10 per cent of the sales price to be 
held as a deposit for thirty days only, at which time it 
must be paid for, charged to an account or returned to 
stock. The above refers to all hold transactions of any 
description in any department of the store as a year- 
round procedure. 

Seasonal “Will Calls” we handle somewhat differently. 
Cloth coats and fur coats sold in the summer are han- 
dled as follows: 


(1) Cloth coats sold in August charged on bill rendered 
October 1. 

(2) Fur coats sold in August charged on bill rendered 
November 1. 

Sales on each of these classes go through immediately inso- 
far as the department is concerned. 

Sales ticket is rubber stamped “Coat Memo September Bill” 
and “Fur Memo October Bill.” 

The sales department gets credit for these sales the day 
they are made, the tickets are entered on a “Post Dated Ledger” 
for the time being and are automatically transferred to the 
account in September and October as above indicated. 

(3) Regular budget sale, down payment 10 per cent, balance 
spread over a period of months; this sale goes through im- 
mediately, is handled in our budget office. 
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(4) Charge Collect similar to a “C.O.D. Will Call.” Cus- 
tomer deposits 10 per cent of the purchase price and pays the 
balance in October when the coat is taken out. This is also 
handled in the budget ledger. 

* * & 

New York City: We do not have a “Will Call” de- 
partment, but we do have an October Fur Holding 
Ledger, also a Deposit Ledger outlined below: 


October Fur Holding Ledger (for the purchase of fur 
coats only) 

This ledger is only for purchases made by customers 
who have a regular thirty-day charge account. 

The Fur Department makes out the salescheck and 
marks the body of the check “November Bill.” It is then 
referred to the Credit Department. The Credit Depart- 
ment ascertains that the customer is in good credit stand- 
ing and stamps the face of the salescheck “October Fur 
Holding Ledger,” and puts it through in the regular way. 
When these saleschecks reach the bookkeeping department 
they are posted on a special ledger and in October the 
charge is transferred to the regular account and the cus- 
tomer is billed on November Ist. 


Deposit Ledger (for the purchase of furniture and furs) 

When a customer requests merchandise to be held on 
deposit for future delivery, an item sheet is made out by 
the salesclerk and the customer is escorted to the credit 
department where the credit interviewer requests a de- 
posit and explains the plan. 

Minimum deposit 10 per cent of the purchase price. 
Merchandise must be paid in full within three months. 
(The length of time the furniture or fur is to be held 
after the third month is a matter for the department to 
decide, should the customer request that it be held for a 
longer term.) Form is to be signed. —- 

The salescheck is made out by the department and sent 
to the Credit Office where the stubs are stamped “Hold, 
See Credit Office Before Delivering” (fur checks are 
stamped “Storage Only, Do Not Release’). The orig- 
inal stub is returned to the department, duplicate stub is 
attached to the item sheet and filed alphabetically in a 
box file and held in the credit office. The saleschecks are 
posted on a separate ledger in the bookkeeping department. 

When an account is paid in full and the merchandise 
is to be released for delivery the original stub held in the 
department is referred to the credit office where it is 
checked against the duplicate. The bookkeeping ledger 
is checked to ascertain that the account is paid in full; 
if so, duplicate stubs are then made out and given to the 
department. 

* * * 

Philadelphia, Pa.: As to transferring merchandise from 

C.O.D. and Will Call to receivable accounts, we are en- 
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closing copy of a check which we use for this purpose. 
If you will follow this carefully you will find that the 
first copy is that used as audit voucher and says transfer 
from Will Call or C.O.D.; second, is inspector’s voucher ; 
third, is C.O.D. or Will Call card, as you would have it; 
fourth, remains in the book as department copy and is for 
the use of the audit department. The wash account is 
set up in the sales ledger and this debit is automatically 
closed out by the credit when it reaches that ledger. This 
does not interfere with the original sale but we do have 
means of charging to receivables or the Lease Accounts 
with this salescheck. 
a * * 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: In our store, ‘““Will Calls” are not 
treated as C.O.D.’s. The Will Call Ledger is a separate 
accounts receivable ledger, which comes under the juris- 
diction of the Credit Manager and the bookkeeping is in 
the hands of the Accounts Receivable Department. There- 
fore, it is necessary to transfer transactions from the Will 
Call Ledger. It is no different than when a woman by 
the name of Anderson marries a man by the name of 
Jones. (We transfer the account from the “A” to the 
“T” ledger. ) 

* * * 

Washington, D. C.: We operate no commonly called 
“Will Call Dept.’”’ We do permit holding ready-to-wear 
garments upon partial payment identified on an Advance 
Payment. In such transactions, sales sheet is immedi- 
ately prepared, the department given credit for the full 
sale and for purpose of audit such sales are considered as 
charge items. The Advance Payment form is held in the 
Cashier’s Office—the merchandise removed from stock 
with original salescheck attached. 

If, when called for, the customer wishes to pay the bal- 
ance in cash or send C.O.D.—such is permitted. The 
Audit Department upon receiving the original check as a 
cash or C.O.D. transaction, can readily determine from 
the date that it is being carried as a missing charge iterh 
and make the necessary transfer to the proper type of sale. 

Should the customer request a D.P. account in case of 
an Advance Payment, the check would come through as 
a regular charge check—the Advanced Payment to be 
transferred as a down payment on such charge. 

* * * 


Baltimore, Md.: Automatically, any item of C.O.D. 
or Will Call which later becomes a charge transaction 
must be handled as a sale in our office. There is no other 
way for it to get to our books and its amount is added to 
our record of charge sales for the month in which it is 
taken over. 

We do have some collection work to do occasionally 
such as to assist our Accounts Payable Department in the 
liquidation of some of its debit balances or to handle, bet- 
ter than any other department in the store could handle, 
the collection of defective checks either taken for cash 
sales or C.O.D. or cashed in any part of the store. These 
items are so few and far between that they present us no 
problems whatever. 

* * * 

Miami, Fla.: The information could very easily be 
obtained and the exact total transferred to the Accounts 
Receivable by means of monthly journal entries, which are 
the natural product of transferring a debit from the Will 
Call to the Accounts Receivable. In other words, the 
Sales Department has already received credit as a sale, 
and this has been debited to the Will Call Department. 
The Will Call Department is then credited to clear out 
their records and the customer’s account (Accounts Re- 
ceivable) debited with a similar amount. A monthly 
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compilation of journal entries of this type will provide the 
proper information to compute the total yearly credit sales. 
* * * 


New Orleans, La.: A minimum deposit of $1.00 is re- 
quired on purchases up to $10.00; over this amount, at 
least 10 per cent, a salescheck being made for the amount 
paid only, showing the detail of sale. A record of the 
complete transaction is made on a lay-away card, which 
is held in the department and a duplicate card of the 
transaction is made in our office for follow-up copied 
from the duplicate salescheck. As additional payments 
are made to the department, a cash check is made (as at 
time of purchase) on which is indicated the date of orig- 
inal transaction. The duplicate check is referred to our 
office for the payment to be recorded and is then returned 
to the department for their record, stamped “Recorded.” 
On summer fur and coat sales the procedure is the same; 
however, if a balance is still due by December Ist, and 
we decide to make delivery, this then becomes a credit 
risk, and the balance is handled as a charge transaction, 
a salescheck being made for entire amount of balance. 
The customer is advised to this effect and a fixed time is 


made for payment. 
* * +. 


Louisville, Ky.: Whenever a C.O.D. balance or a 
Will Call balance is transferred to the Credit Office, a 
regular Journal Transfer is made out crediting the 
C.O.D. or Will Call and charging Accounts Receivable. 
This procedure immediately clears your C.O.D. and Will 
Call records and at the same time charges it into the Ac- 
counts Receivable. If we have no account with the per- 
son whose balance is transferred to us, a special account 
is opened for that particular transaction only and the 
usual collection procedure is followed. Since the Journal 
transfer referred to above is taken into the Accounts Re- 
ceivable Control and added to the ledger affected by this 
transfer the Credit Department receives credit for this 
additional outstanding and subsequently receives credit in 
its collections when the item is paid. 


* * + 


Memphis, Tenn.: We do not cater to C.O.D. Will 
Call business. In fact we rather discourage it, and 
our total C.O.D. sales are so comparatively small that 
they go into our records as charge sales. 

The total C.O.D.’s, of course, are segregated into a 
separate ledger, and are always deducted in figuring our 
collection percentages. 

However, the problem presented seems to me to be a 
very simple one. In order to transfer a C.O.D. sale into 
a charge sale at stores where they are carried separately 
it would only be necessary to make a C.O.D. credit check 
and a charge sale check to offset it. 

The C.O.D. credit check, of course, has the effect of 
taking the item out of the C.O.D. sales and the charge 
check adds it to the charge sales. 

* * * 


Nashville, Tenn.: We run our C.O.D. and Will 
Call as an account in our Accounts Receivable. We 
have this listed as C.O.D. Accounts. 

We keep a tickler and at the end of the month this is 
gone through and all outstanding C.O.D.’s or Will 
Calls are added and must agree with the ledger sheet. If 
there is a transfer to be made from a C.O.D. or Will 
Call to an account it is a simple journal entry. All of 
our C.O.D.’s and Will Calls are included in our Ac- 
counts Receivable. 

You will see that these C.O.D. cards are numbered. 
This number is put on the original sale ticket which is 
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posted to our ledger. When they are paid or returned 
they are reported by number. 

We have used this system for a number of years and 
have had no trouble in keeping up with C.O.D. and Will 
Call packages, or to keep our ledger sheets in balance. 

* * . 


Kansas City, Mo.: The plan which we use is to trans- 
fer just the unpaid balance of a Will Call to the cus- 
tomer’s account. This is accomplished with the use of a 
triplicate transfer, one to go to the Accounts Receivable, 
one to be retained by the C.O.D. or Will Call Depart- 
ment, and the other goes to the general bookkeeper. 

The transfer slips coming to the Accounts Receivable 
Department are entered on the customer’s ledger sheet 
as a debit or charge transaction, such as “Balance on 
coat C.O.D.” or “Balance on coat from Will Call.” The 
transfer slip which is retained by the C.O.D. or Will 
Call Department is entered as a credit transaction on the 
books of that department and the slip which goes to the 
general bookkeeper is authority to make a journal entry 
debiting Accounts Receivable and crediting C.O.D. or 
Will Call. 

The Credit Department gets credit for only the amount 
actually transferred and the C.O.D. or Will Call De- 
partment gets credit for the sale and all payments made 
up to the time of transfer. Each department gets credit 
for what it is entitled to and no more. 

” * 7 


St. Louis, Mo.: We handle charge, C.O.D., Will 
Call, and Hold transactions on the same kind of sales- 
check, merely indicating the class of sale in the bracket 
for that purpose and we have separate ledgers for each 
class of sale. 

When a transaction is to be transferred from C. O. D., 
Will Call, or Hold to a Charge, we have a special pink 
salescheck which we use in making the transfer. A 
C.O.D., Will Call, or Hold transfer is handled as fol- 
lows: 

A regular salescheck is made out at time of purchase 
‘by the salesperson and the kind of sale designated in a 
bracket on the salescheck. If it is a $20.00 sale with a 
“by-cash” of $5.00 on same, the salescheck is run through 
the cash register showing the “by-cash” as a cash trans- 
action applying to cash sales. The balance of $15.00 is a 
C.O.D. and is posted on the C.O.D. ledger and applies to 
C.O.D. sales. If later, the customer desires to transfer 
the $15.00 balance to a charge we make use of the pink 
salescheck above mentioned. The original of this acts as 
a recharge—the duplicate acts as a credit to close the 
C.O.D. transaction, thereby clearing the C.O.D. ledger, 
and at the same time making a new transaction for the 
charge ledgers. 

This gives the Credit Sales Department credit for any 
transaction that is transferred to their ledgers and seems 
to us to be a very simple and expedient manner of han- 


dling all transfers. 
* * * 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Our procedure is quite simple. 
The balance on any C.O.D. or Will Call ledger is 
credited to those respective divisions and the Accounts 
Receivable division is automatically charged with the 
amount—simply a bookkeeping transfer, inasmuch as the 
respective departments were given credit for the sale at 
the time of the purchase. 

We operate the “Summer Fur Sales” as follows: All 
of the transactions are thrown into a special ledger which 
we designate as “Fur Department No. ----” with the 
name and address. This is properly authorized for credit, 
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then held in this special fur ledger until October, at 
which time all such transactions are transferred to the 
customer’s account, showing on the bill which goes out 
on November Ist. The merchandise department gets full 
credit at the time of the transaction. 

* * 7. 


Milwaukee, Wis.: We have never, in our organiza- 
tion, found any very acceptable manner of transferring an 
original C.O.D. or Will Cail sale to a charge sale. How- 
ever, we have worked out a plan of handling these types 
of accounts. It has proved very satisfactory and allows 
the Credit Department to keep a finger on all of these 
types of sales in which any amount of money is involved. 

On all fur coats, furniture, or any sale of this type 
which is to be held for a future delivery, we have a rule 
that the Warehouse hold order or the storage order must 
be signed and arranged for by the Credit Department 
regardless of whether it is a C.O.D., Will Call or credit 
transaction. ‘This gives us an opportunity, at the time 
of sale, to find out just what the customer’s plans are, 
and if it is to be made eventually into a credit sale we 
attempt to arrange to have that taken care of at that time. 

All C.O.D. sales that have a delivery date of longer 
than two weeks are handled as “warehouse holds” in 
addition to the C.O.D. arrangements. This requires the 
Credit Department O.K. on the warehouse hold order 
checks before the merchandise can be held. 


In our attack on this particular problem we have at- 
tempted to approach it from the origin of the transaction 
with the customer rather than on the basis of transfer- 
ring these sales out of the particular department in which 
they were entered after the original arrangements have 
once been made. Perhaps we are wrong but we believe 
that this is the proper place to get the Credit Department 
control of the transaction. 

* * * 


St. Paul, Minn.: Our C.O.D.’s as well as Will Calls, 
are listed with our Accounts Receivable. In other words, 
the credit office assumes the responsibility of all these 
items. We carry the control of both accounts. 

When an item is transferred from either C.O.D. or the 
Will Call Department we make out a journal entry. 
Our control clerk or supervisor of the billers makes an 
occasional check-up on both departments. In this way 
we keep a close check so that we do not permit any items 
to go beyond a certain age. 

Items intended to be held for any length of time are 
usually placed on contract. In this way we secure a car- 
rying charge and have a better understanding with the 
customer as to the time of payment, etc. — 

* * * . 

Tulsa, Okla.: WLay-Away sales, although kept under 
a separate control, are under the supervision of the Credit 
Manager; therefore, the Credit Department receives 
credit for the total amount of business done on the Lay- 
Away plan. 

We seldom have a sale originally made out as a C.O.D. 
and later transferred to the charge ledgers; however, 
when we do have such transaction, we handle it in the 
following manner: We issue a credit memorandum for 
the full amount of the C.O.D. sale and make up an en- 
tirely new charge ticket. 

The Credit Department in this store also supervises all 
local and out-of-town C.O.D. accounts. No C.O.D. 
sale is counted until it is paid off. We allow our drivers 
three days’ time in which to turn the money in on local 
C.O.D.’s and we allow ten days on out-of-town sales. 
We follow these tickets every day and when a sale is 
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unaccounted for, we immediately trace the responsibility 
and charge the item off against the department responsible. 

Lay-Away balances are often transferred to charge ac- 
counts. In such an event, we save the Lay-Away ledger 
cards until the day before our books close—then transfer 
all of these cards to the Billing Department. We post 
each of these balances to the individual account directly 
from the Lay-Away card, thereby increasing the Accounts 
Receivable control and decreasing the Lay-Away con- 
trol. The Credit Department then has credit for the 
amount charged as it is then responsible for collection. 

* * ~ 


Denver, Colo.:| Apparently we do not handle the Will 
Call items the same as your inquirer. In our store we 
have a control ledger on the regular charge account 
ledgers, and our C.O.D. Will Calls are posted to this 
control as a total sum each day—the total cash collected 
each day is credited to the same account, although the 
detail is all handled in the Will Call Department. You 
can see under this arrangement the Credit Department 
gets credit for both the sale and the payments. 

* * * 


Spokane, Wash.: A salescheck for the C.O.D. or Will 
Call is made out at time of purchase and posted. We 
have items appearing on each ledger sheet in alphabetical 
order. If cash for amount of C.O.D. is collected within 
a day or two such C.O.D. items are posted in one lump 
sum to the control, which control is kept separate from 
our other accounts receivable operation. 

If C.O.D. is not paid and is to be charged to the ac- 
count or Will Call transaction is to be made a charge, 
the items are transferred accordingly to the account and 
become a part of the accounts receivable and are added 
to the accounts receivable control. Of course, the Credit 
Office gets credit for the increase in the receivables when 
the transaction is changed from a C.O.D. or Will Call 
to Accounts Recei: able. b 

We give the department making the sale credit (im- 
mediately) for the full amount of the Will Call transac- 
tion, one salescheck being the By-Cash check and the 
other being the balance on the Will Call. We believe in 
most stores the department gets credit for the Will Call 
only for the amount of cash paid and as fast as it is paid. 

* * * 


Los Angeles, Calif.: In our store we handle a trans- 
action of this kind on a regular transfer voucher. In 
considering the sales of the Credit Department, however, 
they are given credit for those transfers; in other words, 
although the sale originally goes through as a Will Call 
or C.O.D. sale, inasmuch as the Credit Department is 
given credit for the transfer, the sale in reality shows as 


a credit sale. 
* * # 


San Francisco, Calif.: The amount of sales written 
up as C.O.D.’s and later transferred to charges is an al- 
most negligible percentage to total sales, and after all, 
what does it matter if C.O.D.’s are transferred to charges 
provided the Credit Department is assured of the cus- 
tomer’s responsibility as substantiated by Credit Depart- 
ment reports. 

I fail to see any difference whatever to the customer 
making the transaction a straight charge at the time of 
purchase; it is only a matter of being held as a C.O.D. 
for a short period and later transferred to a charge. With 
us such transactions are not a problem at all; we trans- 
fer in the usual way and the amounts transferred, of 
course, increase the Credit Department total outstanding 
balance. 
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Try These Revised 
“Inactive” Stickers! 


Use on “blank” statements one month-- 
and you will use them again! 





Of Course— | 
We Missed You! | 
vv 


And your account is 
waiting for you. 
Come in and use it! 





We Value 
Your Patronage! | 








Just a Blank 
Statement | 
vv 


To remind you that 
we miss your pa- 
tronage and to ex- 
tend this invitation: 
Use Your 

Charge Account! 


i @©wN.R.C.A. 


























You Don’t Owe 


Us a Cent! 
vv 





Yes! We've noticed 
it and we hope you 
will use your charge 
account this month. 





Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 
© 1934, w. x. c. a. 
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(Canadian orders shipped direct from our Canadian 
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The Monopoly Investigation - - 
What It Means 


(Continued from page 15.) 


patents. A patent, as you know, is a legal monopoly for 
a limited period granted by the government to individ- 
uals on the theory that it will promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts. No doubt patents have their 
place in our economic system. However, they offer wide 
opportunities for unreasonable restraint of trade, and the 
monopolistic power that inheres in patents is subject to 
misuse. It was the belief of the Committee that inquiry 
ought to be made to determine whether there were abuses 
in the operation of the patent system which should be 
ended either by new legislation or by action under pres- 
ent laws. 

The patent situations in the automobile industry and 
the glass container industry were chosen for examination, 
not because those industries were any better or any worse 
than many others, but because they illustrate situations 
which are more or less typical, and they involve products 
which are of interest to every consumer. 

In general, the inquiry into the automobile industry 
revealed that patents in that industry are taken out pri- 
marily to protect manufacturers from infringement suits 
and that patents are quite freely licensed for use by com- 
petitors. There apparently is no organized effort in the 
automobile industry to stifle competition through sup- 
pression of patents, nor do the companies rely to any con- 
siderable extent upon royalties as a source of income. 

Indeed, the testimony shows that the Ford Motor 
Company pursues a policy of licensing patents royalty- 
free, and this company never maintains suits against others 
for infringement. It appears that the great automobile 
industry has grown up under a policy whereby the results 
of invention have been obtainable for use by all who seek 
to enter the industry, either free or upon reasonable terms. 

In the early days attempts were made at suppression 
but fortunately they were not successful. Thus, orig- 
inally, there was in existence an association of licensed 
automobile manufacturers who owned the Selden patent, 
which in effect was a broad combination patent sup- 
posedly covering the automobile as a unit. When Henry 
Ford commenced to manufacture automobiles he went to 
this association and inquired whether he could join and 
thereby obtain the right to manufacture automobiles under 
this patent. 

Mr. Ford was told by this association that it was not 
yet convinced that Mr. Ford was not a fly-by-night pro- 
ducer, and he was denied membership and a license to 
use the patent. But although this association did not 
deem Mr. Ford a fit person to engage in the manufacture 
of motor cars, it was unable to stop him. He went ahead 
and manufactured automobiles anyway, and in the fall of 
1903 he was sued for patent infringement by the asso- 
ciation. This litigation over the Selden patent lasted for 
many years but Mr. Ford finaily won. If the Selden 
patent had been sustained, the Ford Motor Company 
would probably have been put out of business. 

The situation which might have existed in the auto- 
mobile industry today if the association had succeeded in 
controlling the industry through the Selden patent is cer- 
tainly interesting to contemplate. In all probability, in- 
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stead of having an enterprising industry with many rea- 
sonably low-priced cars on the market, we would have an 
industry dominated by a small group which would con- 
trol production and keep prices and profits at a high level. 
The advantage which the American people have derived 
from healthy competition in the automobile industry 
would largely have been lost. 

By contrast look at the glass container industry. ‘This 
is the industry which manufactures all glass containers 
such as milk bottles and jars for the packing and preserva- 
tion of fruit, food products, etc., in the form in which 
they reach the ultimate consumer. ‘These containers are 
manufactured by modern machinery, the patents for 
which are substantially all held by two companies. One 
of these companies manufactures no glass containers; its 
business consists entirely of granting licenses to others. 

The other company is engaged in the manufacture of 
glass containers and the evidence before the Committee 
indicated that for many years it had not granted licenses 
to others under its patents. The licensees of the one 
company, together with the other company, manufactured 
approximately 96 per cent of all glass containers pro- 
duced in the United States. No matter how much cap- 
ital or intelligence or ability a man might have, he would 
probably be unable to enter the business of manufactur- 
ing bottles unless he could get a license from one of 
these companies. 

The record before the Committee shows a number of 
interesting instances of refusals by these companies to 
grant licenses desired by those who sought to compete 
with other persons previously licensed. Furthermore, the 
evidence before the Committee indicated that prices of 
glass containers are not fixed by the free play of competi- 
tive forces but are established by a well-defined system 
of price leadership, and that patents are one of the prin- 
cipal means used to maintain this system. 

You can readily understand that if two companies have 
control of substantially all of the patents in an industry, 
that control will almost certainly be used to suppress 
competition. New competition will probably not be li- 
censed if it appears that it will interfere with the profits 
of present licensees. 

It hardly accords with our traditions for a situation to 
exist in any industry whereby a company can in effect 
say to a man: “You cannot engage in this business be- 
cause the field is already crowded. We do not think it 
best to permit any more competition because it might hurt 
our profits or the profits of some of our licensees. You 
had better find some other line in which to invest your 
capital.” 

It is situations of this kind which the Committee is ex- 
ploring, not for the purpose of exposing particular cor- 
porations or individuals but rather for the purpose of 
learning how our economic system is operating and what 
reforms and readjustments are needed. If it is possible 
under present law for a small group of persons to regi- 
ment a whole industry and thus make effective a type of 
private fascism, we at least ought to know about it. Per- 
haps, also, we ought to do something about it. 

“Der 
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Independent Oil Company Over- 
comes Credit Card Problem 


CREDIT CARDS ARE BLANK CHECKS— 


Credit men employed by the oil companies agree that 
the greatest hazard of their credit system is in granting a 
“non-cancellable blank check’”—a credit card. I have 
heard many of them say that the man who devises a way 
of stopping a card once issued will be able to “write his 
own ticket.” Just think! When an oil company issues a 
credit card it is honored in thousands of retail establish- 
ments. Needless to say, if the customer goes sour, all 
they can do is to wait for the card to expire. 


PERSONALIZED CREDIT CARDS— 


While it may not be quite ideal for a major oil com- 
pany, Mohawk Petroleum Corporation, one of Cali- 
fornia’s larger independent oil companies, has devised 
what they call “Mohawk Personalized Credit Card Sys- 
tem.’’ Not only has it surmounted the principal objection 
of the major credit card system, but it has met with en- 
thusiastic dealer approval. 

It is simply this: A credit card is issued, good only in 
the service station or garage for which the account is 
opened. The customer’s name, address, and account num- 
ber are inscribed on the face, and the dealer’s name and ad- 
dress on the back of the card. It enables the company to 
take a more liberal attitude in granting credit, because 
shutting off a delinquent account can be accomplished by 
notifying the one dealer. 


LESS COSTLY— 


By no means the least important item is the fact that 
the company can issue credit cards “good until revoked,” 
since revoking a card is so simple. This eliminates the 
expensive procedure of periodic renewals. 


WHY DO DEALERS LIKE THIS PLAN?— 


Many dealers carry their own accounts receivable, thus 
tying up their ready cash, simply because opening a credit 
card account for their customer with the oil company re- 
sults in sharing their customer with every dealer who 
handles the same product. No such danger exists with 
the Mohawk Personalized Credit Plan, thus the dealers 
do not hesitate to let the company handle all of their ac- 
counts. 


Most gasoline service stations find that the desirable 
business is their steady trade. The occasional out-of-town 
or out-of-state customer is a one-time buyer. Only a 
service station located on a tourist highway gets more than 
a small percentage of this class of business anyway. Thus, 
dealers have more to gain than to lose by the personalized 
credit system. 

An energetic dealer who goes out to get business is 
usually the most desirable dealer from the company’s view- 
point. This type of dealer, especially, has reason to prefer 
the personalized credit cards. If he solicits credit ac- 
counts, he does not want to do all his work for the good 
of all of the company’s dealers. He appreciates a system 
that enables him to hold all of his business for himself. 
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IDEAL FOR INDEPENDENT OIL COMPANY— 


Since an independent oil company is not represented 
everywhere, statewide, or national credit cards are of less 
value to them than to the major oil companies. The per- 
sonalized plan seems exactly adapted to their needs. Mo- 
hawk has not yet put the system into complete use. Hav- 
ing been devised by their San Francisco department, it is 
now in use only in that vicinity. The likelihood is good, 
however, because of its enthusiastic reception, that it will 
be extended elsewhere in the very near future—Emiv A. 
Apams, Credit Manager, San Francisco Dept., Mohawk 
Petroleum Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 

er 


Management vs. Credit Manager 


Bearing in mind the fact that the only reason for the 
employment of a credit manager is to keep the extension 
of credit and collection of accounts within their proper 
limits, will make the purpose of this article readily under- 
stood. 

The Management should everlastingly bear in mind 
that the natural and necessary desire to sell merchandise 
on the part of the management is bound to influence, to a 
certain degree, the management’s judgment as to the 
soundness of credit risks. 

For this reason, the rejecting or approving of credit 
risks should be left as far as possible to the judgment of 
the Credit Manager. The less interference the Credit 
Manager has, the better he will be able to use sound 
judgment in his decisions. 

The minute the Credit Manager begins to feel that he 
will be subject to criticism if and when he rejects applica- 
tions for credit, his real value to the company is lost. The 
important thing is to employ a competent credit man, 
properly trained and experienced, and in whose ability 
the management has confidence; then by all means do not 
attempt to override his decisions. 

The properly trained Credit Manager is just as anx- 
ious to approve credit applications as the management. He 
has, however, a distinct advantage over the management 
in the passing on credits because the accepting or reject- 
ing of an application does not interfere with his income 
or profits. He can, therefore, take an impartial attitude 
and judge the risk on its face value, being entirely free 
from outside influence. 

As to collections: Do not take your collection depart- 
ment’s tools away. It may be well to remind oneself that 
a delinquent customer, even though he may need the mer- 
chandise which you are offering for sale, will, in all prob- 
abilities, not purchase at your store. He will make his 
purchase elsewhere and where he is not delinquent be- 
cause he knows he may be rejected if he attempts to add 
to an already delinquent account. The number of sales 
lost as the direct result of a too easy collection attitude, 
so often on the part of the management, will never be 
known.—Frep DALy, Credit Manager, Brooks Clothing 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 
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Credit News Flashes-- 
Personal and Otherwise 


New York City’s Credit Bureau Elects 


The Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., held 
its annual election February 28. M. C. Harris, Credit 
Manager of John Wanamaker’s, was elected President 
and B. A. Farrell, Credit Manager of Frederick Loeser 
& Co., was re-elected Vice-President. A. B. Buckeridge, 
of course, continues as Executive Manager. 

Directors elected are: George Miller, Arnold Con- 
stable & Co.; L. H. Jacobs, Ovington’s ; M. B. Doremus, 
Rogers Peet Co.; James M. Malloy, Abraham & Straus; 
Walter E. Baab, Stern Bros.; Wm. Windhorst, Fred F. 
French Management Co., Inc.; and J. E. Field, Davega- 
City Radio, Inc. 

Holdover directors (with one more year to serve) are: 
F. W. Dornhoefer, Franklin Simon & Co.; H. E. Arm- 
strong, James McCreery & Co.; Walter Strickland, Best 
& Co.; W. F. McDermott, Hotel Walfdorf-Astoria ; 
H. B. Jackson, Morris Plan Industrial Bank of N. Y.; 


and A. J. Kramer, Borden’s Farm Products Co. 


+. * 


“Out of the Valley of Debt”’ 


This is the title of a very absorbing little booklet writ- 
ten and published by Lewis Pinckney White of Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Written in an understandable way it paints 
a picture to the average debtor of the ways in which he 
can get out of debt. And, without being “Pollyanna” in 
its enthusiasm, it does carry a lot of inspiration to those in 
debt. 

Especially valuable to those in Credit Associations with 
pooling plans, are its suggestions for the use of those plans. 
The price is fifty cents a copy, with special prices on quan- 
tity orders. 

Probably the best review of this little book was writ- 
ten by a college instructor on the West Coast: 

“Here is a book which all of us need to read and con- 
sider. Its ideas are those of a man whose life has been 
spent in settling problems of personal indebtedness— 
whose philosophy is based on helping the debtor to find 
a way out of his difficulty and who, in doing so, is also 
performing a real service to the creditors. 

“One of the strongest aspects of the book which should 
appeal to debtor and creditor alike is the positive attitude 
and the genuine encouragement given to the debtor to 
pay his debts. Mr. White’s ideas and proposals help to 
change the debtor’s emotional attitude by removing the 
fear and despair which generally characterize the debtor 
and which are usually due to ignorance of a way out of 
the difficulty. Thus he helps to create and to substitute an 
optimistic, active and affirmative attitude for a pessimistic, 
procrastinating and negative one. 

“The promotion of debtor-creditor cooperation not only 
helps to achieve its main objectives—helping the debtor 
to pay his bills and get out of debt and helping the credi- 
tor to collect his bills and reduce losses from bad debts— 
but it serves to promote the very valuable and important 
goodwill relationship between the two parties. 
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“While these methods of settlement are understood by 
credit men generally, the average person is either not 
aware of them or does not fully understand them or does 
not know how to go about executing them. It is for this 
reason that I earnestly believe Mr. White’s booklet should 
have a wide distribution because he has presented this in- 
formation with such clarity and simplicity that all may 
readily grasp it and because, if there is ever going to be 
even a partial solution to this problem, these ideas must be 
understood.” 


Correspondence intended for Mr. White should be ad- 
dressed to P. O. Box 2562, Sacramento, Calif. 


~~ or 


Positions Wanted 


Crepir MANAGER—Man 37 years of age; college edu- 
cation; with thorough experience in credit, collection and 
office management. Eight years in present position of 
Assistant Credit Manager in a leading, high class depart- 
ment store. Address Box 41, Crepir Wor vp. 


* cd * 


Crepir MANAGER—Fourteen years’ experience in 
credit and executive work; nine years in banking. Have 
done research, organization, administration and office 
management. Can give best of references. Address Box 


42, Crepir Wor .p. 


* * * 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER—Wholesale, re- 
tail and finance experience. Age 32, married. College 
graduate. Address Box 43, Crepir Wor .p. 


* . * 


STENOGRAPHER—Seven years’ experience credits and 
collections, as assistant to credit manager. Can go any- 
where; widow. Replies strictly confidential. Address Box 
44, Crepir WorLp. 





Try the “Blue Book” of 
Credit and Collection Letters 


‘*Invaluable in the extending of credit and 
keeping credit losses to a minimum,’’ says 
L. V. Eberhard (Grocer), Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


OVER 9,000 COPIES IN USE BY MEMBERS! 


To members, only $1.00—to non-members, 
$1.50—postpaid 


Order from National Office 
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Duluth Elects 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men of Duluth 
was held February 27 and new of- 
ficers are: President, Robert Allen, 
Martha Strassburger’s; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ed. C. Koneczny, Morterud 
Koneezny Co.; Secretary, George 
Fairley, Duluth Retail Credit As- 
sociation; ‘Treasurer, Miss Mae 
Cummings of Duluth Clinic. Har- 
old C. Pederson of Bolton Swanby 
Co., and L. C. Husband of Edw. F. 
Wahl Co., were elected directors. 

se 8 
Sixth District Credit Women 
Elect 


At the recent Conference of our 
Sixth District at Lincoln, Neb., the 
credit women delegates of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America, Inc., elected the following 
district officers: President, Oda 
Wyland, Des Moines, Iowa; Vice- 
President, Lydia Kuhn, Winnipeg, 
Canada; Recording Secretary, Irene 
Fitzpatrick, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Corresponding Secretary, Meredith 
Yates, Des Moines, Iowa; and 
Treasurer, L. Minnie Hamilton, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


* * * 
Boston Group Elects 


The Retail Cre@it Men’s Associa- 
tion of Boston at its recent annual 
meeting elected the following of- 
ficers: Harold B. Bliss, Shreve, 
Crump & Lowe, President ; Chester 
A. Cleveland, Jay’s, First Vice- 
President; Clarence P. Lewisson, 
Kennedy’s, Second Vice-President ; 
Rowe Cladwin, First National 
Bank of Boston, Treasurer. Direc- 
tors: Joseph L. Fowler, Jordan 
Marsh Co.; Albert A. MacDonald, 


Atlanta’s New Officers 


The Atlanta Retail Credit Association, At- 
lanta, Ga., held its annual election February 
16 and the newly elected officers are shown in 
the photograph at the right. Left to right, 
they are: Kenneth Chastian, Cable Piano 
Company, Vice-President; J. A. Baumgart- 
ner, A. L. Zachry Company, President; and 
L. S$. Gilbert, Credit Service Exchange, Sec- 


retary- Treasurer. 


Directors: T. J. Bryan, Regenstein’s ; Len- 
ville Parker, Geo. Muse Clothing Co.; T. B. 
Everett, Ivan Allen-Marshall Co.; H. H 
Fettes, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Talley Kirk- 
land, Collection Service; and Mrs. Kathryn 


Lofton, Genuine Parts Company. 
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Filene’s; and E. A. Davenport, 
Metropolitan Ice Co. 
* * * 


New Knoxville Officers 


New officers elected by the Retail 
Credit Association of Knoxville 
(Tenn.) February 20 are: R. E. 
Mapes, President; J. T. Fraker, 
First Vice-President; C. H. John- 
son, Second Vice-President; N. F. 
Edwards, Third Vice-President; 
and A. C. Bittle, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Directors: U. E. Neas; F. N. 
Warwick; J. G. Sullivan; E. C. 
Newton; J. R. Weaver; Lawrence 
Parry; and D. D. Greybeal. 

The Honorary Board of Past 
Presidents consists of: Olin O. 
Berry; R. A. Jarnigan; W. P. Tay- 
lor; R. C. d’Armand; James D. 
Lea; N. N. Justus; D. G. Cock- 
rum; G. H. Smith; D. D. Grey- 
beal; F. N. Warwick; and J. S. 


Bondurant. 
* * * 


Credit Women of Arkansas 
City Entertain Bosses 
The Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club of Arkansas City, Kansas, held 
a “Bosses’ Breakfast,” Sunday 
March 12. The attendance of 115 
included members as well as their 
bosses who were the guests of the 
occasion. P 
The Club has made great progress 
since its formation a little less than 
a year ago. Then it had thirty-five 
members. Now it has 67. Mrs. 
Martha Jo Springgate of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., is President. 


* * * 


Fifth District Elects 
The Fifth District, at the Confer- 


ence in Indianapolis, elected the fol- 
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lowing: President, M. E. Pierce, 
Glick Furniture Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Vice-President, H. F. Reid, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich.; and Sec- 
retary- Treasurer, R. H. Laethem, Bor- 
den Farm Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Directors: (CC. A. Brandes, Akron, 
Ohio; G. W. Fischer, Detroit, Mich. ; 
R. H. Gale, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. C. 
Kortz, Cleveland, Ohio; O. L. Pfau, 
Youngstown, Ohio; B. H. Brinks, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. J. G. Ost, 
Cleveland, was named National Direc- 
tor and G. W. Fischer, Detroit, as al- 
ternate. 














Interviewing the Applicant 


(Continued from page 7.) 


tant thing to remember is to show sincerity from the 
time you meet that person until you finally say “good-bye.” 

By all means, always say “good-bye,” and say it as 
though you meant it. Then notice how many times, as 
they are turning away or going out the door and hear 
your “good-bye,” you will see them look back and their 
faces light up, showing a pleased expression, and their 
voices reflecting appreciation as they answer you. 

These customers will be loyal to your store, respect 
their accounts and, at the same time, be boosters from 
then on. Why? Because the first interviews were fav- 
orable and the reaction was good. I don’t wish to leave 
the impression that one should become known as a 
flatterer. Heaven forbid! Yet we are all susceptible to 
a compliment, if given in the right way, for as a general 
rule, we secretly agree with the party paying the compli- 
ment, and are pleased that the other fellow noticed it too. 

Immediately our respect goes up a notch, and we warm 
up considerably, at the same time beginning to realize 
that this person is not a bad fellow after all. It is well, 
however, to remember that many customers are artists at 
this same thing, and therefore all applications are re- 
quired to be cleared through the association, before a 
regular account can be opened. 

Undoubtedly, most of us have learned how necessary 
this is, by experience. 

Many credit managers feel that their efficiency is 
partly judged by their ability to handle an applicant in 
as brief an interview as possible. Some I know limit 
themselves to so many minutes per customer. In my 
humble opinion, this is a mistake, as many, many times 
the extra few minutes spent with the customer has dis- 
closed valuable information that very materially assisted 
in accepting or rejecting the account, information that 
would not have been contained in the credit report. 

To illustrate this point, let me cite an instance of about 
two weeks ago. The applicant, a man, was accompanied 
by his little son, who was a bright little fellow of about 
four years of age. After obtaining the usual pertinent 
information, which, on the surface, reflected an average 
healthy financial condition, and after the application had 
been signed, I remarked that his youngster surely was a 
husky little fellow and that it was easy to see who he 
got those broad shoulders from. Whereupon his dad 
looked pleased and mentioned his former football and 
baseball prowess. I said that he certainly was the pic- 
ture of health, and a son any father would be proud to 
have. He then said they had almost lost him several 
months ago from scarlet fever, and how long he was in 
the hospital, etc. I immediately became very sympathetic, 
and glad to see how he had pulled through. 

Remarking on the splendid care one gets in the hospital 
today, he immediately told me how wonderful they had 
been at ___.-. Hospital, and how swell Doctor ~_---~- 
had been to him. In spite of the fact that he owed him 
nearly $300 for past services, he wasn’t bothering him. 
At my praise of such courtesy, he said the surgeon who 
operated on his wife twice last year and their own family 
doctor had been just as nice, and then we learned of 
her troubles: $120 in X-rays, alone, and thirty-one days 
in the hospital, and she has to go back again for another 
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operation. Of course, he had to hire a woman to stay 
with the little fellow and, part of the time, he had a 
trained nurse for his wife. 

When we were finished talking, by his own admission, 
he still owes approximately $900 in hospital and doctor 
bills from 1938, and the end is not in sight yet. He 
further remarked that where the h__-- it was all coming 
from on $40 a week, he didn’t know, yet in the face 
of it, he was trying to buy a $29.50 suit from us, as he 
needed it quite badly, and, as he stated, there are some 
things a person just has to have, in order to keep going. 

The report, when received, did not show any record 
of hospital or doctor bills. One merchandise account paid 
sixty days slow, due to illness, and two other accounts 
showed balances totaling sixty-odd dollars, December 
purchases. Previous experiences, running over several 
years, thirty to sixty days. 

The many experiences similar to this have proved to 
me conclusively that the few additional minutes spent 
in this golden opportunity, “interviewing the applicant,” 
are not wasted. 





Official Notice 


To All Members of the 
National Retail Credit Association: 


You are hereby notified that the Twenty- 
Seventh annuai convention of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association will be held in the city 
of San Francisco, California, June 20, 21, 22 
and 23, 1939, for the election of officers and 
four directors at large, and the ratification of 
directors elected by the respective districts, 
also the installation of officers and directors 
and the transaction of such business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 


Officers Whose Ternis Expire: 

President, L. M. Karpeles, Birmingham, 
Alabama; First Vice-President, Robert A. 
Ross, Dallas, Texas; and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Erwin Kant, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Directors’ Terms Expiring in 1939: 

The directors’ terms for Districts 2, 3, 4, and 
5, and four directors at large expire at the con- 
vention. The directors elected by Districts 2, 
3, 4, and 5 will be ratified and installed for two- 
year terms. 

L. S. CROWDER 
General Manager-Treasurer 
Attest: 
ARTHUR H. HERT 
Secretary 
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The Effect of Governmental Fiscal Policies 
On the Standard of Living 


(Continued from page 5.) 


In many other states, including our own state of New 
York, the adoption of the sales tax is being seriously con- 
sidered. And it may well be necessary to adopt a federal 
sales tax in some form to balance the federal budget and 
to repay the national debt. Let us not forget that it was 
a sales tax that provided the spark that set off the Ameri- 
can revolution. And let us long remember that, in the 
words of Emerson, “The less government we have, the 
better—the fewer laws, and the less confided power.” 

We must work to re-establish this principle. We must 
demand that the functions of government be reduced by 
at least 25 per cent, so that the costs including relief shall 
not exceed 75 per cent of the present burden. Having 
achieved this goal, we shall see the courage and the ener- 
gies of the people re-awakened, and the need for relief 
will diminish. The huge sums now being expended for 
this purpose, amounting to another 25 per cent of the 
total cost of government, will no longer be needed; and 
instead of 30 per cent of the national income, we shall be 
able to hold governmental expenditures to less than half 
of that amount. Adherence to a pay-as-you-go policy will, 
in a relatively few years, result in lower debt service, and 
the national income may then be expected to increase. So 
we may safely set 10 per cent of the national income as 
the outside limit of total governmental expenditures, estab- 
lishing at the same time, by constitutional amendment, the 
principle that not more than 25 per cent may be taken by 
any single form of taxation. 

To this program may we dedicate ourselves, that, in 
the immortal words of Abraham Lincoln, “this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Have You Tried the New 
Collection Sticker? 


Here is the new 








ee sticker which has been 
> added to our Standard 

gy Series. It can be used 
effectively as a state- 

The 10th ment or letter sticker. 


of the Month 


Because of its message, 
| Is the Merchants’ and 


it lends itself also to 
the use of hospitals, 
dentists and physicians, 


Professional Men’s 
Pay Day! 


Paying bills prompt- 
ly maintains a g 


credit record. 





Printed in one color, 
royal blue, on white 























— gummed paper. The 
; 6 price is $2.00 a thou- 
sand. 


Order from the National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


APRIL, 1939 


“For a Number of Years 


We Found This Sticker Effective” 





BALTIMORE 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTS October 12, 1938 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us one thousand (1,000) of the small 
old sticker that starts with "Just to Remind You." 


We might add at this time, that we have been 
using this sticker for a number of years, and 
find it very effective. 


Very truly yours, 
HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & OO, 


C4 ATA 


B.A Epstein 














Here Is the Sticker sm, ‘| 
Mentioned In 
Mr. Epstein’s Letter 











Just to 
Remind You-- 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 


Thank You! 


It is one of the old 
“Standard” series of 
stickers which we had 
discontinued. 


But our members 
wouldn’t let us dis- 
continue them! 




















And Here Is 
the Other 
“Stand- By” 


There has been such 
a steady demand for 
these two stickers that 
we had to revive them 
and stock them because 
they are so successful. 
Price, $2.00 per 1000. 





Please/ 7 


NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won’t you send 
us a check— 
please? 








National Retail 
Credit Association 
1218 Olive —St. Louis 
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Credit Association Membership 
Builds Good-Fellowship and Understanding 


By FRANK R. DILL 


Credit and Statistical Department, The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Retiring President, Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company 


HERE is an old belief that if people go around 

together long enough, they begin to look and act 

alike. I hope that this is so, because it would be 
distinctly to my benefit. 

It was just fifteen years ago this month that I was first 
elected to the official board of the Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company. For fifteen years now, I’ve been asso- 
ciating pretty closely with the credit folk of Cleveland. 
And from the things I’ve come to know about them, I’d 
be proud to feel that these years of association have given 
me some of their qualities. 


Twenty years ago, I might not have said that. Be- 
cause in those days, I may have had a different idea about 
the men and women who sat in judgment over other peo- 
ple’s credit affairs. 





Editor’s Note: 


This article is from a talk at the 41st Annual 
Meeting and Banquet of the Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Company, February 8. 

Mr. Dill, at the time, was retiring from the 
presidency of the organization and this talk, in 
addition to being a logical presentation of the 
benefits of local meetings and the good-fellow- 
ship engendered by them, was also a heartfelt 
tribute to his fellow-members in the Cleveland 
Association. 





To most people, you know, the credit man is pictured 
somewhat like the proverbial banker—stony-faced, cold- 
eyed, a man with a hardened heart who delights in say- 
ing “no,” and in harassing debtors and instilling fear 
into everyone. 

I wish that everyone who has such a picture in his mind 
could work and play and eat and talk with credit people 
as I have. They would find what I have found. 

They would discover two things: That credit granters 
are about the most interesting and interested people im- 
aginable to sit down and talk with; and that credit grant- 
ers are the most human, most understanding lot in the 
world. 

Why wouldn’t you credit people be interesting, human, 
understanding? You are the point of contact between 
the mass of people and the things they need and want 
most in this world. Day in and day out, there passes 
before you a steady stream of men and women seeking 
food, clothing, shelter, warmth, health, transportation 

. . the fundamentals of living. 

And as you review this stream of people, you are con- 
tinually playing a dual role. On behalf of the store, loan 
company, hospital, coal company, public utility, doctor, 
dentist, or whomever you represent, you must prevent 
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losses and build business. On behalf of the customer, 
you dare not lose sight of his welfare. 

This is the point on which the public misjudges the 
credit granter, who takes an individual interest in the 
affairs of each customer—the amount of his income and 
resources, the size of his family, his debts, his habits, and 
whether he and his wife are able to cooperate in making 
income cover expenditures. 

When the credit granter discovers something wrong, 
it becomes his duty and his privilege to become even more 
deeply, more personally interested in that person’s affairs. 
Not infrequently he becomes the counselor whose experi- 
ence and advice show someone the solution to problems 
that may have pressed him for a long time. 

Instead of your being hard-boiled and hard-hearted, 
these fifteen years have given me a picture of the credit 
granter as the person with the most human attributes 
and traits of understanding in our whole complex struc- 
ture of business, trade, and commerce. 

And that goes as well for the people in the credit bureau 
who furnish the information on which you credit granters 
chart your course. They, too, deal with a steady stream 
of people. In their office, the streams that pass before 
each of the city’s thousands of credit granters converge 
into a flood. 

They handle credit inquiries by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. They deal, day in and day out, with files in 
which the records add up to something like one and two- 
thirds millions. It wouldn’t be at all surprising for 
them to develop a mass attitude toward the credit-seek- 
ing public. 

Yet I know that each inquiry they receive stands out 
separately as some member’s customer or patient and as 
a potential profit or loss to that member. To them, 
each inquiry also represents some person with needs and 
problems and with rights to be protected. The credit 
bureau employee has this same large measure of human 
understanding that I have discovered in everyone I have 
met in credit work. 

As individual credit men and women and in your co- 
operative effort through the credit bureau, you have held 
a high position in the life of Greater Cleveland during 
my association with you for fifteen delightful years. 

Delightful? Certainly! How could they have been 
anything but delightful when they have been spent in 
establishing friendships with such human and under- 
standing people? 

“er 

We urge you to plan now to attend the Twenty- 
Seventh Annual Convention of the National Retail Credit 
Association, San Francisco, Calif., June 20-23. It is im- 
portant that you make hotel reservations now to assure 
proper hotel accommodations. 


The CREDIT WORLD 

















Cleveland Credit Association 
Elects New Officers 





Cuarves H. Dicken 


The Board of Trustees of the Cleveland 
Retail Credit Men’s Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, elected officers last month following 
the organization’s forty-first annual meet- 
ing and banquet. 

‘or President, they selected Charles H. 
Dicken, Credit Manager of the Wm. Tay- 
lor Son & Company, who has served as 
Vice-President during the past two years. 
As Vice-President, they named Theodore 
W. Walters, Vice-President of the Morris 
Plan Bank of Cleveland. 

rank R. Dill of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, who had served in the presi 
dency during the past year, was elected 
once more to the post of Treasurer which 





‘THEopoRE W. WALTERS 


he had filled during many previous ad- 
ministrations. 

William H. Gray was retained for his 
twenty-third successive year as Secretary 
of the Credit Association and manager of 
its credit bureau. 

Mr. Dicken, before coming to Cleveland 
in June, 1934, was Credit Manager of the 
La Salle & Koch Company of Toledo, O. 

The Board of Trustees of the Cleveland 
Association includes, besides the officers 
named: G. C. Driver of the May Com- 
pany; Charles R. Egeler of Halle Bros. 
Ces <4. Kortz of the Higbee Co.; J. G. 
Ost of the Cowell & Hubbard Co.; Wallis 
Slater of the Sterling & Welch Co.; and 
Irederick W. Walter of the Bailey Co. 





FRANK R. DILL 


WILLIAM H. Gray 


























Credit Association Membership 
Builds Good-Fellowship and Understanding 


By FRANK R. DILL 


Credit and Statistical Department, The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Retiring President, Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company 


HERE is an old belief that if people go around 

together long enough, they begin to look and act 

alike. I hope that this is so, because it would be 
distinctly to my benefit. 

It was just fifteen years ago this month that I was first 
elected to the official board of the Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company. For fifteen years now, I’ve been asso- 
ciating pretty closely with the credit folk of Cleveland. 
And from the things I’ve come to know about them, I’d 
be proud to feel that these years of association have given 
me some of their qualities. 

Twenty years ago, I might not have said that. Be- 
cause in those days, I may have had a different idea about 
the men and women who sat in judgment over other peo- 
ple’s credit affairs. 





Editor’s Note: 


This article is from a talk at the 41st Annual 
Meeting and Banquet of the Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Company, February 8. 

Mr. Dill, at the time, was retiring from the 
presidency of the organization and this talk, in 
addition to being a logical presentation of the 
benefits of local meetings and the good-fellow- 
ship engendered by them, was also a heartfelt 
tribute to his fellow-members in the Cleveland 
“Association. 





To most people, you know, the credit man is pictured 
somewhat like the proverbial banker—stony-faced, cold- 
eyed, a man with a hardened heart who delights in say- 
ing “no,” and in harassing debtors and instilling fear 
into everyone. 

I wish that everyone who has such a picture in his mind 
could work and play and eat and talk with credit people 
as I have. They would find what I have found. 

They would discover two things: That credit granters 
are about the most interesting and interested people im- 
aginable to sit down and talk with; and that credit grant- 
ers are the most human, most understanding lot in the 
world. 

Why wouldn’t you credit people be interesting, human, 
understanding? You are the point of contact between 
the mass of people and the things they need and want 
most in this world. Day in and day out, there passes 
before you a steady stream of men and women seeking 
food, clothing, shelter, warmth, health, transportation 
. . . the fundamentals of living. 

And as you review this stream of people, you are con- 
tinually playing a dual role. On behalf of the store, loan 
company, hospital, coal company, public utility, doctor, 
dentist, or whomever you represent, you must prevent 
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losses and build business. On behalf of the customer, 
you dare not lose sight of his welfare. 

This is the point on which the public misjudges the 
credit granter, who takes an individual interest in the 
affairs of each customer—the amount of his income and 
resources, the size of his family, his debts, his habits, and 
whether he and his wife are able to cooperate in making 
income cover expenditures. 

When the credit granter discovers something wrong, 
it becomes his duty and his privilege to become even more 
deeply, more personally interested in that person’s affairs. 
Not infrequently he becomes the counselor whose experi- 
ence and advice show someone the solution to problems 
that may have pressed him for a long time. 

Instead of your being hard-boiled and hard-hearted, 
these fifteen years have given me a picture of the credit 
granter as the person with the most human attributes 
and traits of understanding in our whole complex struc- 
ture of business, trade, and commerce. 

And that goes as well for the people in the credit bureau 
who furnish the information on which you credit granters 
chart your course. They, too, deal with a steady stream 
of people. In their office, the streams that pass before 
each of the city’s thousands of credit granters converge 
into a flood. 

They handle credit inquiries by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. They deal, day in and day out, with files in 
which the records add up to something like one and two- 
thirds millions. It wouldn’t be at all surprising for 
them to develop a mass attitude toward the credit-seek- 
ing public. 

Yet I know that each inquiry they receive stands out 
separately as some member’s customer or patient and as 
a potential profit or loss to that member. To them, 
each inquiry also represents some person with needs and 
problems and with rights to be protected. The credit 
bureau employee has this same large measure of human 
understanding that I have discovered in everyone I have 
met in credit work. 

As individual credit men and women and in your co- 
operative effort through the credit bureau, you have held 
a high position in the life of Greater Cleveland during 
my association with you for fifteen delightful years. 

Delightful? Certainly! How could they have been 
anything but delightful when they have been spent in 
establishing friendships with such human and_ under- 
standing people? 

“er 

We urge you to plan now to attend the Twenty- 
Seventh Annual Convention of the National Retail Credit 
Association, San Francisco, Calif., June 20-23. It is im- 
portant that you make hotel reservations now to assure 
proper hotel accommodations. 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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Cleveland Credit Association 
Elects New Officers 





CHARLES H. DicKEN 


The Board of Trustees of the Cleveland 
Retail Credit Men’s Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, elected officers last month following 
the organization’s forty-first annual meet- 
ing and banquet. 

or President, they selected Charles H. 
Dicken, Credit Manager of the Wm. Tay- 
lor Son & Company, who has served as 
Vice-President during the past two years. 
As Vice-President, they named Theodore 
W. Walters, Vice-President of the Morris 
Plan Bank of Cleveland. 

Frank R. Dill of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, who had served in the presi- 
dency during the past year, was elected 
once more to the post of Treasurer which 





‘THEODORE W. WALTERS 


he had filled during many previous ad- 
ministrations. 

William H. Gray was retained for his 
twenty-third successive year as Secretary 
of the Credit Association and manager of 
its credit bureau. 

Mr. Dicken, before coming to Cleveland 
in June, 1934, was Credit Manager of the 
La Salle & Koch Company of Toledo, O. 

The Board of Trustees of the Cleveland 
Association includes, besides the officers 
named: G. C. Driver of the May Com- 
pany; Charles R. Egeler of Halle Bros. 
Co.; C. C. Kortz of the Higbee Co.; J. G. 
Ost of the Cowell & Hubbard Co.; Wallis 
Slater of the Sterling & Welch Co.; and 
I'rederick W. Walter of the Bailey Co. 





FRANK R. DILL WILLIAM H. Gray 























Two Types of “National” Collection Stickers 








“O.K— 


—when you say, ‘‘Charge It’— 
is a mark of trust—confidence 
that you will pay promptly. 





This account is overdue. Remit 


now, please, and— 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘O.K.’’ 
National 
Retail 
AGERE D 
© 1937 


Credit 


Association 
LEE ELL 
N.R.C.A. 
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1. New Standard Series 


This new series of “Standard” 
collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: New copy, new layout, 
new color in the gummed paper. 

Five in the series, exact size as 
shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 

Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. When ordering “as- 
sortments” please specify “New 
Standard” Stickers. 








Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 


Credit is faith—confidence in 
your agreement to pay accord- 
ing to terms, 

Keep Faith With Your Credi- 
tors and Justify Their Trust! 
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Prompt Payment 


—is as necessary to the mer- 
chant and professional man as 
prompt service is to you! 


You are their paymaster. Pay 





according to agreement and 


Protect Your Credit. 


Credit 
Association 
SunuEeE 
N.R.C.A. 
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Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 


Credit is the magic circle of 
business. When you pay your 
creditors—they can pay theirs 
and so on, around the circle, 
until it comes back to you! 


Credit Is Confidence— 
Safeguard It! 





Credit 


National TREAT YOUR CREDIT dit 
as a Association 


Retail SACRED TRUST 
sere ee 
pontenanenr nena 


© 1937 N.R.C.A. 








Past Due 


Don’t let this past due account 
mar your credit record. Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 


Prompt Payments Build Good 
Credit! 


National 


Retail 
Seeana 
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“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,”’ 
said Webster. 

Prompt Payment Builds 
Good  Credit—“W orth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
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A Friendly 


Reminder! 
As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—“Worth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 
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The “Gold” Series 


An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x 2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.” ) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or —National Retail 
Credit Association, Fourth Floor, 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis. 








Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won't you send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 

Prompt Payments Build 
Good Credit—“Worth 
More Than Gold” 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
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Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record, 


Safeguard Your Credit— 
It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 


© 1934 




















